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Preface. 


What! shall one monk, scarce known beyond his cell, 
Front Rome's farreaching bolts, and scorn her frown? 
Brave LUTHER answered, “ves’’: that thunder swell 
Rocked Europe, and discharged the triple crown. 
Lowell. 


city and Mee over it,” St. Pikes tells us of 
Jesus weeping over Jerusalem, because that 
city did not know the things which be- 
longed unto its peace. Even so might 





Jesus have bewailed the Christian churches 
of Europe, had He visited them in the time before the Re- 
formation and seen them oppressed by the Pope and kept 
in ignorance by the priests. Ah, what had become of the 
Church and its pastors, to whom Jesus had said: “If ye 
continue in my Word, then are ye my disciples indeed; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free”? Alas, the very men who were to be shepherds had 
turned wolves and had led the people away from the word 
of Christ to the foolish fables and legends of men. Thus 
the people learned lies instead of truth, and instead of be- 
coming free, they became the slaves of the Pope. 

The Pope and his servants taught the people that 
Christ is a terrible judge, ready to condemn all who do not 
call upon the Virgin Mary to be their mediator. In this 
way the people did not learn to love Christ as their only 
Mediator and Good Shepherd, but fled from Him a¥ from 
a cruel judge. 

And what agreement was there between the power 
and pomp of the Roman Pope and the humble poverty of 
Christ and of the apostles? The Pope proudly claimed to. 
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be the vice-regent of Christ, to whom Christ had given 
full charge over the Church on earth, who was to represent 
Christ. But did not Christ wear a crown of thorns? How 
was it the Pope wore a triple crown, not of thorns, but of 
pure gold, bedizened with sparkling stones? This triple 
crown was to indicate that the Pope claimed power over 
three kingdoms: Heaven, which he alone could open, 
earth, where all, even the king, must obey him, and pur- 
gatory, from which he alone could release the suffering 
souls. 

Christ said: “My kingdom is not of this world,” John 
18, 36; but the Pope supported a standing army to enforce 
his claims. Jesus had not where to lay His head, but the 
Pope was richer than princes and squandered his wealth 
upon his minions and underlings. The Savior had washed 
the feet of His disciples, but the Pope compelled men to 
kiss his feet. 

Poor people, they had lost Christ, the Savior, and had 
fallen a prey to that tyrant, the Pope!’ 

The Lord Jesus had sent His disciples out to preach 
the gospel of God’s love and of the Redeemer’s mercy. 
They were to disperse the darkness and gloom of super- 
stition and to lead men to know their Creator and to re- 
joice in His loving kindness. They were to answer the 
troubled sinner that “the blood of Christ cleanseth” us 
from all sin and that God is reconciled with us through 
Christ. But the priests of the Pope thought upon their 
own pHofit in gold and silver. They told the people that 
forgiveness of sin was to be bought from them. They con- 
stantly invented and increased new ways and means of fil- 
ling their coffers. The trade in prayer-beads, blessed can- 
dles, holy water, scapulars and relics netted a handsome 
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profit, but indulgences and masses for the dead yielded 
veritable fortunes in gold. 

Poor people, they had lost the precious gospel and 
were buying bones, hairs, and counterfeit promises at enor- 
mous prices! 

What blessed moments those were, when the multi- 
tude hearkened to the great Son of God! He gave them 
the bread of life, He restored their souls with that water 
which quenches the tormenting thirst of sinners forever. 
No wonder that many wept for joy when, without money 
and without price, their hearts experienced the reality of 
forgiveness. But this had all changed. True, bells called 
all to come to church, but when the troubled man or 
woman drew near to the altar, they were met by a priest 
in gorgeous apparel and glittering vestments, who spoke 
in a foreign tongue, and if he deigned to address the people 
in their own language, he pointed them not to the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world, but com- 
manded them to confess to a priest, perform arduous pen- 
ances, buy masses, and trust to purgatory for the rest. 

Poor people! They had forgotten what God said: 
“A man is justified by faith, without the deeds of the law,” 
Rom. 3, 28; and were learning what their tormentors said: 
“Buy masses, buy masses, buy masses.” 

Christ Himself worked and labored for the souls of 
men. Paul the apostle labored more than others, preach- 
ing in the day and earning a living by hard work at night. 
But the Pope sent his monks out to beg till all lang’ were 
groaning, because of the swarm of idle beggars who coveted 
the substance of the honest and diligent citizen. But woe 
to him who drove these monks from his door. The Pope 


declared that begging friars and nuns are more honorable 
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than the husband and father, wife and mother who support 
a family with honest toil and rear children amid prayers 
and watchings day and night. ; 

Poor people! They had lost the toiling servants of 
God who had fed their souls, and were now pestered with 
the parasites of popery that drew from them the very life- 
blood. 

True, many a pious man had mourned to see the 
change in shepherds and in people. True, again and again 
voices rang out against this mockery of sacred things and 
called upon all men to return to the truth of Christ. But 
the Pope and his bishops had succeeded till now in silen- 
cing these protests. Many honest disciples of Jesus, among 
them thousands of Waldensians, suffered martyrdom for 
their brave testimony. John Huss, of Bohemia, roused 
many of his people for a time, but the Pope had him 
burned at the stake in 1415. 

And yet—God had His people, and they trusted the 
word of their Savior: “I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” Matth. 28, 20. Said they: “If God 
be for us, who can be against us?” Has He not said: 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words shall not 
pass away”? Luke 21, 33. And God did not put to shame 
such faith and prayer. The time came when God did 
send a deliverer. 











1. Luther’s Childhood and Youth. 


f men had chosen a reformer of the church, they would 

have looked for a man of high station in state or 

church, some one of great learning or wide influence. 
In fact many did hope that Erasmus, a very learned man 
of that time, would help the cause of Christ. Others looked 
for a meeting of the bishops, still others hoped that the 
Emperor of Germany would correct abuses, and some even 
hoped that—the Pope might stay the corruption in the 
church. But God’s thoughts are not our thoughts, neither 
are our ways God’s ways. Isa. 55, 8. In this case again 
God chose “the weak things of the world to confound the 
things that are mighty”. 1 Cor. 1, 27. With God there is 
no respect of persons, and when He sets about to do great 
things it is not His manner to choose men because of their 
high station or great power among men. He took David, 
the shepherd boy, from the flock and made of him the 
greatest king of Israel. He took Peter from his fisher- 
man’s nets and made him a renowned fisher of men. And 
when God needed a reformer and deliverer for His op- 
pressed church, He called the poor country lad, Martin 
Luther, from his lonely cell in a cloister and made of him 
the angel with the everlasting gospel. 

Martin Luther was a German peasant-boy. He told 
Melanchthon: “I am a peasant’s son, my father, grand- 
father, and ancestors were all peasants.” His father was 
reared in the little village of Moehra, about six miles south 
of the celebrated castle “Wartburg”. They were poor 
people, Hans Luther and Margaret, née Ziegler, the parents 
of Luther. The homestead, according to a local custom, 
had fallen, by inheritance, to the youngest son, and Hans, 
the older son, had to earn his living by hard work in the 
service of strangers. Mining began to yield fair a 
and, hoping to improve his condition, Hans Luther 
settled in the town of Eisleben and devoted himself to 
that industry. 

In that village you may even today see the house in 
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which, on the 10th of November, 1483, near midnight, the 
oldest son was born to the faithful wife of Hans Luther. 
The very next day being Martin’s Day, the child was bap- 
tized in the village church and received the name Martin, 
after the saint in whose honor the day had been named. 

In the spring of the next year Hans Luther took the 
young child and its mother and made his home with them 
in another nearby town called Mansfeld. In this place 
father Luther really improved his condition, acquired 
means, and rose to some prominence among his fellow- 
citizens. But he did not advance without hard work and - 
many privations. Luther ever gratefully remembered the 
selfdenying care bestowed upon him and his brothers and 
sisters by their pious parents. He spoke of his father’s. 
hard work. He recalled that his mother carried the fire- 
wood home on her back. He also told his friends of the 
severity of his earnest parents in training their children. 
He mentioned the fact, that his mother whipped him for 
taking a nut, till blood flowed. The father chastised him 
at one time with such severity, that little Martin felt es- 
_ tranged from him for some time. No doubt the rigor of a 
cruel priesthood had left its impress upon the poor people. 
However, the parents loved their children dearly and meant 
it well. They wanted the bright little Martin to be well 
educated and schooled. Unfortunately, the teacher of 
Mansfeld had imbibed the spirit of Roman tyranny and 
treated his scholars accordingly. The timid little German 
boy was taught the language of Rome by the frequent ap- 
plication of the rod. Luther no doubt thought of this 
cruel taskmaster when in later years he complains of those 
awkward teachers who try to accomplish their purpose with 
invective, fierce demeanor, flogging and whipping, who 
deal with tender children as if they were criminals and 
thugs. But the Pope’s cruel reign had produced these 
hard men who were more fit to drive cattle than to educate 
a gentle child. Luther admits that in the training of a 
child the rod must have its place, but demands that the 
apple must go with ‘it. 
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But the boy was to have better opportunities. When 
he was fourteen years of age, his father, sent him to Mag- 
deburg, about forty miles north of Mansfeld. Here the 
“Brethren of the Common Life”, a religious order, had 
opened a high school. Luther’s father could furnish the 
boy with but small means, but he hoped that God, who had 
given him such a bright child, might also provide the 
means for his higher education. There were more of such 
poor boys who needed assistance. These formed companies 
of singers and went from house to house, singing their 
melodies and accepting whatever kindly disposed people 
were willing to give them. Martin Luther joined one of 
these choirs and often got his frugal fare by this singing. 

Magdeburg was a cathedral city. A bishop resided 
there, and Luther had a good opportunity to view the 
pomp and show of the medieval church, which offered 
much of earthly splendor, but little of heavenly truth. It 
must have been here that he saw the painting which he 
describes thus: “They painted a large vessel which they 
called the holy Christian church, wherein sat no layman 
whatever, neither king nor prince, but the Pope with his 
cardinals and bishops in front under the Holy Spirit, and 
the priests and monks at the sides with the oars, all sailing 
straight toward heaven. But the laymen were all swim- 
ming in the water about the vessel, some drowning, some 
pulled themselves close to the ship by means of ropes and 
cables, which the holy fathers mercifully threw to them 
out of the boat to help them by allowing them to partici- 
pate in their merits, that they might not drown, but, 
clinging and hanging to the vessel, might also reach 
heaven. And there was not a pope, cardinal, bishop, priest 
or monk in the water, but the laymen only.” In the 
streets of this city he also saw a prince of Anhalt, who had 
become a begging friar, walking the streets barefooted 
and emaciated, staggering under the burden of his heavy 
pack. The people would point to this poor fool and whis- 
per: “That is a holy man.” Luther was so impressed 
that he became ashamed of being a layman. 
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The hardships of his poverty and his severe applica- 
tion to study brought on a dangerous fever, wherefore his 
father took him home. Luther’s parents had relatives in 
Hisenach, a town at the foot of the Wartburg, and that 
may have been the reason why Martin was now sent to the 
high-school of that place. Conrad Luther was clerk of the 
church of St. Nicholas. The dales and forests that sur- 
rounded the town offered healthful recreation. Altogether 
a desirable place for a growing boy. But even here the 
lad had to go out and sing for his daily bread. It proved 
a blessing in disguise. For in this way he was noticed by 
a noble and pious lady, Mrs. Ursula Cotta, who took an 
interest in the gifted youth and offered him a home in her 
house during his stay in Eisenach. 

What a change this kindness produced in the life of 
the poor boy! The tormenting care for his daily bread 
was now taken from him. He could devote all his time to his 
studies and books. He lived surrounded by the cheering in- 
fluence of a Christian and enlightened home. Not for the 
purpose of begging, but for his own enjoyment and to give 
pleasure to others, Luther now sang and practiced music. 

All this was of greatest consequence for Luther's 
whole life and therefore also for his work of the Reforma- 
tion. He never forgot what this kind, noble lady did for 
him, but ever retained a grateful regard for the family of 
his benefactress. 

The school also of this place was better than the aver- 
age. For three years he attended the St. George School, 
connected with the local church. The teachers happened 
to be well educated and friendly men, who seemed to re- 
spect their pupils. We are told of the Rector, John Trebo- 
nius, that upon entering the class room he would remove 
his cap to greet the class and admonished his colleagues to 
do likewise, “for,” said he, “among these young men there 
are some whom God may choose to make of them burgo- 
masters, chancellors, doctors, or magistrates.” Here Luther 
made rapid progress. He mastered the Latin language, 
became acquainted with science as known at that time and 





into the Home of 


Martin Luther, the poor scholar, is received 
Mrs. Ursula Cotta at Eisenach in the Winter of 1499. 
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improved every opportunity to acquire useful knowledge. 
He spent many a delightful hour in the library of the Cotta 
home, and in hours of leisure he made excursions to the 
nearby forests and climbed the mountain of the Wartburg 
which was to figure in his later life. No doubt those three 
years were the best of his youth. Luther always called 
Eisenach “his beloved city” and never forgot the friends 
whom God had given him there. 


eS 
2. At the University and in the Cloister. 


¢4 he sons, of the poor must climb the ladder from 
the bottom and must suffer much. And because 


a _they have nothing of which they may boast or 
brag, they learn to trust in God, to accomodate themselves 
and to keep silent,” Luther wrote in later years, and that 
is exactly what he had himself experienced till now in his 
youth. But better times were in store for him. God had 
so blessed his father’s thrift, that he sent his son to the 
university and supported him as became his station. 

The University of Erfurt was at that time perhaps the 
most advanced in Germany of the higher institutions of 
learning. The city itself was a center of traffic and com- 
merce. It was a metropolis, the citizens of which had 
reached a high state of culture. Thither Luther took his 
way. He entered the city in 1501 and was matriculated at 
the university as a student of letters and philosophy. 

With ardent zeal the young student devoted himself 
to the studies of this school. He read the Latin classics 
and performed the mental gymnastics of scholastic philoso- 
phy. He was considered one of the brightest students and 
known among his colleagues as “the philosopher”. True, 
he was a wide-awake and cheerful fellow who could enliven 
a company with his skillful playing upon the lute, but he 
was also an excellent student who never missed a lecture. 
He arose early, began his work with prayer, attended all 
the lectures of his course and often visited the professors, 
to ask pertinent questions. Many an hour he spent in the 
library of the university. Here at the age of twenty he, 
for the first time in his life, saw a Bible. It was the Latin 
translation of the Holy Scriptures, called “the Vulgate”. 
There were few copies of the Bible to be had at that time. 
The Pope preferred to have the people buy indulgences 
rather than to spend their money for bibles. In later years 
Luther declared that “there were at that time many doc- 
tors of divinity who had never in their life read a bible, 
some who never saw one.” Luther now clung to this book. 





The student Martin Luther finds the Bible_in the Library 
of the University of Erfurt, 1502. 
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It became his favorite study. “1 read it so attentively,” 
said he, “and I gained such a knowledge of it, that I could 
find any passage wanted.” True, he did not realize the 
great importance of this book as the only guide to salva- 
tion through faith that is in Christ Jesus, but he earnestly 
wished that God might give him such a book. This wish 
was fulfilled in a way blessed to himself and blessed to us. 

Not much more than a year had passed since his 
matriculation, when he received his first academical degree, 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In January, 1505, he was 
‘made Master of Arts, graduating second in a class of seven- 
teen. On this occasion he was led in a torchlight proces- 
sion and otherwise honored by the university which pro- 
moted him. As post-graduate he now, in compliance with 
his father’s wish, took up the study of jurisprudence. Thus 
Luther seemed to have entered upon a career which prom- 
ised rich earthly rewards and honors. His father was so 
well pleased with him, that he gave his son a costly work, 
the “Corpus Juris Civilis”, a code of laws elucidated with 
learned comments. 

But Martin Luther was not happy. Deep down in ‘his 
heart he had no peace. What ailed the young man? His 
conscience troubled him, he feared the judgment of God. 
“QO my sins, my sins,” he would often cry out. True, he 
was not given to drink or fast living, as some students. His 
enemies have searched for such offenses in vain. But he 
had a tender conscience, sensitive to the smallest fault, and 
grown hypersensitive under the tyranny of popery. “The 
‘more we wash, the uncleaner we become,” he said to a 
friend. He saw the futility of Roman Catholic measures 
for giving true peace of conscience. Besides this, several 
things had happened to increase the disquiet of his soul. 
On a journey to his home he had inadvertently cut an ar- 
tery of his limb with the short sword carried by students 
of that time. While his friends went for a surgeon and he 
pressed his thumb upon the wound to stanch the flow of 
plood, he called upon the Virgin Mary for help. It was a 
dangerous wound. Some time elapsed before Luther could 
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be about again, and his narrow escape from death left a 
deep impression on him. What, if he had died? would he 
have seen heaven?—Shortly afterward a friend of his was 
found in bed dead, murdered. What, if he had died so 
suddenly?—In June of 1505, he was returning from his 
home, when a fearful thunderstorm broke over him with 
unusual violence. While still on the open road, the light- 
ning struck near him, and he was thrown to the ground. 
“Help me, O St. Ann, help me, and I will be a monk,” he 
cried out in his anguish and fright—The vow had been 
spoken. No doubt he had thought of this before, but now 
he was decided. He would keep his vow, he would become 
a monk. He dreaded the opposition of his stern father, he 
dreaded the dissuading of his friends, he dreaded to leave 
his beloved university and his cherished studies, but much 
more did he dread the wrath. of an offended God. In the 
cloister as a pious monk he hoped to please the hard Judge 
of heaven and earth. He invited his friends on July 16th 
for a social evening. They played and sang till a late hour, 
when he at last revealed to them his purpose to become a 
monk. Their consternation, their efforts to change his de- 
cision did not alter his purpose. The very next morning 
he stood at the portal of the cloister and was received as a 
novice. 

With solemn ceremonies Luther was clothed in the 
black habit of the Augustinian order and placed in care of 
an older brother who was to instruct him in the rules of 
monasticism during his novitiate. His temporal belong- 
ings he sent to his father, at the same time informing him 
of his choice. Hans Luther was disappointed indeed when 
he heard of his son’s action. His sturdy common sense gave 
him no high opinion of monastic life. And he expressed to 
his son his disapproval of this step in unmistakable words. 
But the paternal protest was too late. Martin henceforth 
devoted himself to the most menial works of a monk. He 
even took the sack and as a begging friar walked the very 
streets upon which he had been led in a torchlight proces- 
sion, an honored member of a great university. By such 


k during a thunderstorm, 


Martin Luther vowing to become a mon 
July 2d, 1505. 
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humiliation he hoped to please God and find peace unto his 
soul. But his colleagues remonstrated with the monks 
because of this dishonor to one of their masters, and he was 
released from the more degrading offices. Still, in the pri- 
vacy of the cloister Luther tortured himself with fastings, 
watchings, flaggellations, and other monkish practices, in 
order to find peace and please God. But it was all in vain, 
his soul was troubled, his heart was filled with alarm and 
fear. His body grew weaker, his strength often failed, his 
appearance was ghastly, and his spirit dwelled in darkness. 
The poor, starved, perplexed monk was near utter despair. 

One ray of light fell into this gloom when an old 
monk exhorted him to believe in the forgiveness of sin. 
Still Luther was too weak and too much beset with Romish 
superstition to taste the full sweetness of forgiveness. Dr. 
John Staupitz, at that time vicar-general of the order, at 
last directed him to look to Jesus and trust His grace alone. 
“Cling to Christ alone,” he told Luther, “in Him are hid 
all treasures.” Although Luther did not at once realize 
the riches of God’s grace in Christ, and although the Bible 
still seemed dark to him, yet he never forgot this kindness 
of Dr. Staupitz and the consolation which he gained from 
his superior’s words. When sixty years of age, Luther 
writes that through Dr. Staupitz under God he had found 
the true way, otherwise he would have died in his distress 
and perished in hell. 

When the time of probation, which had been shortened 
in Luther’s case, had expired, his reception into the order 
was celebrated. Before the altar lies a young monk upon 
the ground, his arms are spread out as Christ’s were upon 
the cross. It is Luther who has but just now taken the 
vows of the order. The prior of the convent sprinkles holy 
water upon him, raises him up and gives him a burning 
blessed candle. Accompanied by the monks, he is led 
about in solemn procession, and hymns of praise are 
chanted. Luther has become a monk to gain peace and 
please God, but the works of monkery neither give him 
peace nor a quiet conscience. ns 
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Still, higher works are in store for him. His superior 
has persuaded him to accept the ordination to the priest- 
hood. Luther is willing, for he may then read masses and 
thus deliver his soul from guilt. 

On the 2d of May, 1507, a troop of horsemen enter 
Erfurt and stop at the Augustinian Cloister. It is Hans 
Luther with twenty horse to attend the ordination of his 
son Martin. The death of two younger sons had softened 
the father, and he had become reconciled to his oldest son. 
He gave the young priest a present of twenty guilders. 
There he stands, the stalwart father, and beholds his son 
accepting the gorgeous robes and the chalice, which the 
priest’s hands only dare touch. For the first time Martin 
Luther sings the mass. He had hoped to find peace of 
conscience here, but his heart trembles at the thought 
that he is handling the body of Christ who will judge him, 
his anxiety increases, a strange fear befalls him so that he 
can scarcely complete the celebration. The sight of the 
crucifix frightens him, his soul is not at ease, his conscience 


is troubled, Luther found no peace with God in the mass. . : 
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3. Professor at the University and Doctor of Divinity. 


founded a university at Wittenberg on the Elbe. He 

consulted Dr. Staupitz as to prospective professors, 
and Luther was recommended for the chair of philosophy. 
In due time Luther received the appointment, and, in 
1508, began his work at the school. He lectured on phil- 
osophy, but he longed to speak of that subject which en- 
gaged his thoughts day and night, religion, the Bible. To 
bestow upon @im this privilege he is given the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. He now lectured with great zeal On” 
the books of the Holy Scripture. His class room was filled 
with eager hearers. In his lonely cell he read and studied 
the ‘holy book with great diligence, and in public he pro- 
claimed the truth which he had found. Luther had found 
the way of peace for himself and was beginning to lead his 
people on that way. Deeper and deeper did he delve into 
the Bible treasures, and brighter and brighter did the 
truth shite upon his rejoicing soul. 

In the fall of 1511, two monks made their journey 
from Saxony to Rome. They stopped at the cloisters by 
the way and were entertained for the sake of holy church. 
They were John von Mecheln and Martin Luther, who 
were to visit Rome in order to have a dispute settled 
which had arisen among the Augustinian monks on some 
matter not clearly known to us now. 

What fervent hopes animated the soul of the monk 
Martin Luther as he drew near the “Holy City”! Here at 
the tombs of the martyrs his soul would revive, thought 
he. Here he would make a general confession,—that ought 
to give him peace. Full of such hopes, Luther draws near 
the city of the popes. 

_ After a wearisome journey, the two monks at last be- 
hold the city of their ardent desires lie before them. Ah, 
there is the place where innumerable relics are stored, the 
place where stood the feet of holy apostles, the place where 
flowed the blood of martyrs. Luther is overwhelmed at its 
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sight. He sinks upon his knees and exclaims: “Hail, Holy 
Rome!” 

The Augustinian monks take lodging at the Augus- 
tinian Convent. Luther begins at once to gather all the 
special “spiritual blessings” which his church offers in 
this city. He humbles himself before a priest by making 
a general confession, he succeeds in reading a mass in the 
chapel of the cloister, he visits many sacred relics, he wan- 
ders from one church to the other, he kneéls before the 
images of the saints, he walks praying from one holy place 
to another; he would miss no indulgence or blessing, but 
he feels no satisfaction in all this outward show, and his 
‘soul is neither quieted by the sound of the mass nor by the 
sight of the images and relics. There is so much which 
offends him. He is so keenly disappointed in much that 
he.sees. The people are so frivolous, yea openly wicked in 
sight of these holy things, there are no devout congrega- 
tions in the churches, the priests read mass with such levity 
that they appear to go through a ridiculous pantomime, 
the monks are degraded fellows, given to such vices as 
stained the inhabitants of Sodom, the papal officials and 
higher clergy are thoroughly worldly and even jest at holy 
things. Scandalous tales are told of the previous Pope 
Alexander VI. and his disreputable children. From day to 
day all this seemed to freeze the piety more and more 
which had taken fire anew at sight of the palace of the 
popes. Alas, he had hoped to feel nearer heaven here, and 
he was beginning to feel nearer hell than ever before. — 

But one relic remained to be tried. Even today the 
credulous visitor is shown what is called the “Scala Sancta” 
or Pilate’s Staircase, supposed to be the very one upon 
which our Savior ascended to the palace of Pontius Pilate. 
At the head of this stair there is the chapel Sancta 
Sanctorum, in which St. Peter is reported to have said 
mass. The Pope promised everyone who ascended this 
stair upon his knees an indulgence for 9 years for each of 
the 28 steps. Luther wanted to add this rich gift to his 
other “treasures” and with great devotion began to crawl 
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up these steps on his knees. But he failed to experience 
any true spiritual satisfaction in this childish exercise. On 
the other hand, the words of God: “The just shall live by 
his faith,’ again and again occurred to his mind and 
seemed to ring in his ears. The more he saw of Roman 
works, the darker seemed his path, but brighter and 
brighter seemed to fall into his soul the light from God’s 
Word: “The just shall live by his faith.” The longer he 
remained in Rome, the less he prized its “spiritual” treas- 
ures, but the more he realized the superior power of God’s 
holy Word. True, he had run like “a mad saint” from one 
relic to another and had drunk down every lying offer of _ 
grace, but he was nearly cured of this madness. The day- 
star was rising in his heart. He was beginning to see that 
Roman relics are Satan’s trash, that Roman promises of in- 
dulgence are rubbish, but that Christ and faith in Christ 
is the precious pearl of priceless value. 

Luther is tired of Rome. He is ready to go home. 
He has seen and tasted “the best” that the Pope can offer. 
This trip to Rome proved to be of the utmost consequence 
for his life’s work. In later years Luther declared of this 
visit to Rome: “Not a hundred thousand florins would I 
_take for this that I have seen Rome; if I had not seen it, 
I might fear at times that I were wronging the Pope; but 
now I am sure that I say what I have seen.”— 

The chimes of Wittenberg are ringing. What may it 
mean? It is the morning of the 12th of October, 1512, 
but they are not sounding the usual morning greeting of a 
new day, but it is a loud and joyous melody which the bells 
of the old town are making. From windows and doors 
ladies and maids, masters and servants gaze upon a solemn 
procession taking its way through the narrow streets to 
the University. Professors in their university gowns, 
their velvet caps, golden chains about their necks, are lead- 
ing the way, followed by an Augustinian monk. That 
monk is Martin Luther. He is to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. It had proved a difficult task for his 
friends to persuade him to agcept this dignity, and it took 
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repeated.urging to move him to accede to their wishes. In 
solemn assembly of professors and students he is given the 
cap and the ring that are the distinguishing marks of a 
Doctor of Sacred Scriptures. By solemn oath Martin 
Luther promises faithfully to preach the doctrines of the 
Bible in their purity and to defend its truth against all 
foes. This oath, almost forced upon him by his friends 
and his superiors, proved a great comfort to him in after 
years. When Roman antagonists assaulted the blessed 
truth of God’s Word, Luther defended that Word, and 
“when -he was asked for his credentials he pointed to this 
oath and declared: “I was called and forced to become 
Doctor by the obedience I owed to my superiors. I had to 
assume this dignity and had to promise my dearest Bible 
by a solemn oath to preach its truth faithfully and purely.” 
Step by step God’s providence led Luther and made him 
the Reformer of the Church.— 

His lectures upon the Scriptures compelled him to 
study sacred truth and thus became a great blessing to him. 
The more he read of Romans and Galatians, the brighter 
God’s truth illumined his heart. His soul tasted the 
sweetness of the gospel of God’s grace. Clearer and clearer 
it began to dawn upon him that we are justified by faith 
alone, without the deeds of the law. 

Meanwhile his activity grew from day to day. The 
report of his learning and piety penetrates the walls of the 
convent. The magistrates of Wittenberg invite him to 
preach in the city church. And the church is soon filled 
to overflowing with those who wish to hear him preach the 
Word of God. It seems a new gospel to them, but in 
reality it is the true old gospel which he declares unto 
them and which moves their hearts. He preaches against 
pilgrimages, adoration of the saints, indulgences, and su- 
perstition. He shows the people what rubbish all this is 
and points out to them the one precious treasure, Christ. 
This man has seen Rome, he has, in his heart, sold all its 
trash and bought the one precious pearl. 

But his labors are increasing beyond his strength, he 
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preaches almost daily, and is consulted in person and by 
letters on difficult questions of doctrine and morals. Sink- 
ing almost beneath his burden, he writes to a friend: 
“Pray for me, for my life is daily drawing near to the 
grave.” His anxiety of soul at times returns and troubles 
him. Withal the work is growing. In 1515 he was ap- 
pointed vicar of the Augustinian cloisters in the districts 
of Thuringia and Misnia, which. gave him charge of 11 
cloisters. He feels in duty bound to visit each one himself, 
and this forces him to travel to and fro, True, these 
Augustinian cloisters had not sunken so low as most of 
these houses of that day, still the unnatural life bore evil 
fruit in them also, and there was much that needed correc- 
tion and improvement. Luther labored with great faith- 
fulness to change conditions for the better. He consoled 
some, reproved others, as circumstances seemed to require. 
Luther did not as yet see that the greatest improvement 
for cloisters is their entire abolition. This was reserved 
for a later time. 
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4. Indulgences. 


t was Halloween, the 31st of October, the evening be- 
| fore All Saints’ Day, 1517, when a plain monk quietly 

walked to the Castle Church at Wittenberg and nailed 
a paper upon its door. What did it mean? It was Martin 
Luther, nailing his celebrated 95 Theses upon the door of 
that very church where, on the next day, a rich collection 
of relics was to be exposed to the view of the devout who 
would flock to see them and thus obtain indulgence. The 
poor people were also seeking peace with God and would 
come for miles to look upon the bones, hairs, fingernails, 
and strips of cloth, supposed to come from the saints. O 
these poor deluded people, how Luther did pity them! 
God had given him light, and he was determined to help 
others to find it. These theses, or sentences, which he 
nailed upon the church door warned against the faith in 
relics and pointed to true repentance and faith in Christ. 
‘True, they were in the Latin tongue, for Luther wished to 
proceed carefully, he wished the learned to discuss his po- 
sition with him, but he hoped that thus the truth would 
come to the surface, would be published abroad, and the 
common people would soon learn to distinguish light from 
darkness. He trusted the word of God. It would conquer. 
Luther was not disappointed in this hope. Above what he 
asked or thought, God blessed his testimony. Those 95 
Theses were read, repeated, copied, reprinted and scattered 
broadcast through Europe, so that it seemed as if Luther’s 
bold words thundered through Christendom and awakened 
the sleeping nations. The throne of the popes trembles, 
the medieval church, built upon their decrees, is rocking 
ominously. Men are hearing the voice of God. From Wit- 
tenberg goes forth the sound of the old, old gospel, and 
men are listening to its powerful and sweet tones. 

Luther was leading others to the fountain where he 
had quenched his burning thirst: “Therefore by the deeds 
of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight; for 
by the law is the knowledge of sin. But now the righteous- 
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ness of God without the law is manifested, being witnessed 
by the law and the prophets; even the righteousness of 
God which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all 
them that believe.” (Rom. 3, 20—22). Luther had learned 
that this righteousness is not man’s own righteousness, but 
God’s, and not God’s righteousness which he has for Him- 
self, but the righteousness which He gives to the unright- 
eous and thus makes him righteous before God. This 
truth gave Luther peace. Since he knew and believed this, 
he knew that life must come from faith, he had found the 
open gate of heaven. 

Happy as Luther felt since he had found peace, he 
was nevertheless concerned for the poor people who were 
for the most part led by ignorant, unfit priests. They were 
not taught: “Neither is there salvation in any other, for 
there is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.” Acts 4, 1%. That should have 
been preached from every pulpit, and every child should 
have learned it. Every troubled sinner confessing his sins 
should have been told: “Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
“the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin.” But these 
all important truths were not heard. The Pope and his 
hirelings rather took advantage of troubled hearts to fill 
their pockets. 

For this purpose they had invented the following 
plausible theory: The priest alone has power to forgive 
sins. He absolves those who feel contrition and confess. 
This absolution delivers the sinner from eternal death, but 
there are temporal sufferings which the sinner must endure 
here on earth or in purgatory; they are not removed by 
absolution. These temporal punishments the church may 
mitigate for those who will perform the penance, that is 
works and sacrifices, which the confessor imposes upon the 
penitent. This remission of temporal punishment and 
changing it into a penance was called indulgence. It was 
granted, for instance, to those who took arms against the 
Turk, made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, ascended the 
“Scala Sancta” at Rome upon the knees, prayed the rosary 
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for a certain number of times, adored a certain image, vis- 
ited a shrine, and performed innumerable other works of 
this kind. At times the Pope would commute these works 
into the payment of a sum of money for some “laudable” 
purpose, such as building a church or a hospital. When- 
ever the church needed money the popes made use of this 
shameful method. To avoid scandal, they explained that 
Christ and the saints had performed many more good 
works than God ever required of them. This collection or 
treasure of superabundant good works was left to the 
popes to be dispensed by them to the needy ones who had 
not enough good works for themselves. Every once in a 
while the Pope would publish that he was willing to open 
this treasure and give of its goods. to all who would—con- 
tribute. An ingenious way indeed of getting money for 
nothing. 
In the spring of 1515, Pope Leo X. needed money, 
and so did the Archbishop Albert of Mayence. The Pope 
wanted to complete the most magnificent church in the’ 
world, St. Peter’s at Rome.’ The Archbishop had to raise 
$125,000 for the pallium, a yokelike band of white wool 
which the Pope sold to archbishops as insignia of their 
office. It was worth a few cents at most, but the Pope . 
charged enormous prices for it. In order that each of 
these might get the money needed, they agreed that indul- 
gences should be sold. The Pope and Archbishop Albert 
were each to get half of the proceeds. They hired indul- 
gence-mongers. These men were to hawk indulgences from 
town to town. Notorious among this infamous brother- 
hood was one John Tetzel, who was getting a percentage 
on his sales and therefore did his utmost to sell as much as 
possible. He claimed that he had all salvation and could 
dispense it as he would, he could do more than the Blessed 
Virgin, that he had saved more souls than St. Peter, that 
he would tear the head off of those who spoke against his 
indulgences and would cast them bloody into hell, that he 
would burn heretics at the stake, in short: Blessed were 
they who bought his trash, and cursed to the lowest depths 
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‘those who dared as much as open their mouth against him. 
He admonished all to buy in order to rescue their loved — 
ones from purgatory. To encourage this sale he often re- 
peated the doggerel: 

As the pennies ring 

The souls do spring 

From Purgatory. 

Tetzel’s entrance into a town or city meant a holiday 
for the inhabitants. The town-council, the citizens, the 
clergy, and the school-children would meet this “messenger 
of heaven” at the gates and lead him in solemn procession, 
with flying flags and burning candles and ringing bells, to 
the chief church of the place. A large red cross with the 
Pope’s coat of arms and a velvet cushion with an indul- 
~ gence letter upon parchment was borne before Tetzel. Be- 
fore the altar the cross was érected and “the goods” were 
displayed. A box for the money occupied a prominent 
place, and soon a veritable market with its swarms coming 
and going was in full operation. People came from great 
distances to buy indulgences. Tetzel and his assistants 
never seemed to tire extolling their wares: “Last chance 
to get forgiveness of sin and heaven itself at such a low 
price. Germany will never see such liberality of the good 
Pope again. Let everyone provide while he may for his 
own soul and for the souls of his dear relatives in purga- 
tory. Now is the accepted time, this is the day of salva- 
tion! Oh, neglect not your soul’s eternal welfare!” Such 
talk took many a coin from the poor people’s pockets. 
Could anything be more disgraceful? 

In the fall of 1517, Luther began to notice the ef- 
fects of Tetzel’s nefarious business. People went from 
Wittenberg to a neighboring town, where loud-mouthed 
Tetzel had opened his market. Returning from the sale, 
people told Luther that Tetzel had said: “The indulgen- 
ces are the propitiation of God with man, and that indul- 
gences were in force whether man felt contrition or no, and 
that even sins about to be committed could be forgiven.” 
Impenitent sinners demanded of Luther to grant them 
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‘absolution upon the strength of their expensive letters of 
indulgence. That was too much for Luther; his conscience 
cried out against such a devilish swindle, he would keep 
silence no longer. 

That was the reason why on the 31st of October, 1517, 
the monk nailed his 95 theses upon the door of the Castle- 
Church at Wittenberg. Similar theses for debates had 
often been nailed upon the same door, but they are all 
long since forgotten, Luther’s 95 theses however are not 
forgotten. They are mentioned in every Reformation ser- 
mon and in every one of the many biographies of Luther. 
The door upon which he nailed them has since been de- 
stroyed, but, cast in bronze, you may still read them upon 
the metallic portal which now takes the place of the old 
wooden door. 

Here is an English translation of the superscription 
and several of the most important of these theses: 


“From love of the truth and a desire to have it published 
a discussion of the following sentences will take place at 
Wittenberg, the Reverend Father Martin Luther, Master of 
Arts and of Theology, and teacher of the same, presiding. 
He, at the same time, asks those who may not be able to be 
present to join in the discussion, to do this by writing. In 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


1st Thesis: “When our Lord and Master Jesus Christ saith 
to us: repent, it is His will that the entire life of the 
believer is to be repentance.” 

32d Thesis: “Whoever deems himself sure of salvation be- 
cause of his letters of indulgence will be damned eter- 
nally together with his teachers.” 

33d Thesis: “Beware of those who say that the indulgence of 
the Pope is that priceless gift by which man becomes 
reconciled to God.” 

36th Thesis: “Every Christian, if he sincerely repents, has 
perfect remission of punishment and guilt, though he 
have no letters of indulgence.” 

37th Thesis: “Every true Christian, dead or alive, partakes of 
all spiritual blessings of Christ and the church. God has 
given him these without letters of indulgence.” 
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43d Thesis: “We should teach the Christians that he who 
helps the needy by gift or loan does a better work than 
he who buys indulgence.” 

45th Thesis: “We should teach the Christians that he who 
gives money for indulgence instead of helping the poor 
whom he sees obtains thereby not the Pope’s indulgence, 
but rather the wrath of God.” 

46th Thesis: “We should teach the Christians that unless 
they have money in superabundance, it is their duty to 
keep what they need for their own house instead of 
wasting it for indulgence.” 

50th Thesis: “We ought to teach the Christians that if the 
Pope knew of the disgraceful traffic of the preachers of 
indulgence, he would prefer to have the Dome of St. 
Peter burn to ashes rather than that is should be built 
from the skin, flesh, and bones of his sheep.” 

53d Thesis: “They are the enemies of Christ and of the Pope 
who silence the preaching of God’s Word in other 
ehurches for the sake of preaching indulgence.” 

55th Thesis: “The Pope would have us know that if indul- 
gence, which is of little value, be honored with one bell 
and simple show and solemnity, the gospel, which is of 
the highest value, should be proclaimed amid the ringing 
of a hundred bells and with one hundred times as much 
show and solemnity.” 

62d Thesis: “The true treasure of the church is the most 
holy gospel of the glory and grace of God.” 


Do you not notice from these theses that Luther was 
thoroughly in earnest? These 95 theses are the cry of dis- 
tress that breaks forth from an awakened conscience. The 
Pope is as yet rather defended than attacked. 

There is still a somewhat confused ferment of old and 
new wine, of law and gospel. And yet we hear something 
of the thunder, we see here and there a bolt of the light- 
ning that was to strike the Vatican; and we notice some- 
thing of the blessed sunshine of the gospel which is about 
to break forth in full splendor. “Our Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ”—is placed at the head. The language is 
powerful and bold, the words are weighty, each sentence 
seems to be driven home by a sledgehammer. 

Unprecedented was the rapidity with which these 
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theses of Luther spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. In four weeks nearly the entire Christian 
world had heard or seen them. It seemed as though angels 
were the messengers distributing them. But stupid Rome 
did not as yet realize the deep earnestness of this monk 
Luther, nor did they see the far-reaching consequences of 
the truths expressed. The Pope smiled at the prowess of 
the little German monk who really dared to raise his voice 
against the church. Did he think to accomplish anything 
against the mighty church? That church which had van- 
quished so many opponents before? Did he not know that 
everyone condemned by the church is a heretic, Bible or 
no Bible? They thought it would require but one well- 
aimed blow, and Luther and Luther’s protest would be 
forgotten forever. 


5. Papal Negotiations. 


uther had sent his theses to the Archbishop of May- 

L ence, and that dignity had forwarded them to 

Rome. Pope Leo X. disliked any unpleasant inter- 
ruption of his epicurean life and gave the matter little at- 
tention at first, simply remarking: “A full, besotted Ger- 
man has written these theses, when he is sober again he 
will have changed his mind.” Some of the Pope’s advisers, 
however, thought otherwise of the matter. They persuad- - 
ed the Pope, that this matter was serious enough for his 
interference. Thereupon the Pope appointed a court of 
inquiry, and on the 7th of August, 1518, Luther received 
formal notice to appear in Rome before this court within 
60 days. If he but came to Rome they would make short 
work of him. Luther was not afraid of the Pope, yet he 
compared Rome to that wild beast’s den before which there 
are many footprints pointing in, but none pointing out. 
The Elector however was concerned for the safety of his 
professor and would not allow him to go to Rome. He de- 
manded that Luther’s case be settled in his own country. 
In order to remain in the good graces of the Elector the 
Pope respected this wish. Luther was now summoned to 
appear at Augsburg before Cardinal Cajetan. 

But the friends of Luther did not consider him safe 
even at Augsburg. The treacherous tactics of Rome were 
too well known. It would be an easy matter to secure 
Luther’s person on the journey and have him disappear. 
Luther was ready to meet death when he left Wittenberg 
in the early fall. The Elector gave him 20 florins for the 
journey. Someone warned Luther not to go to Augsburg, 
but Luther answered: “Christ reigns at Augsburg, Christ 
shall live, Martin may die! I would rather perish than 
retract.” 

Luther traveled the whole distance on foot except the — 
last three miles which, because of physical infirmity, he 
covered in a wagon. ; 

On the 7th of October Luther entered Augsburg, and 
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on the 12th he was cited to appear before the Cardinal 
who was the guest of the rich money-lender Fugger. Luther 
humbly prostrated himself before the legate of the Pope. 
The Cardinal demanded a brief and clear retraction. If 
Luther retracted, he would be forgiven. Luther appealed 
to the authority of the Scripture, he confronted the Car- 
dinal with his “it is written”, he gave him a written de- 
fense of his theses, he even expressed his willingness to 
submit to a decision of the whole church,—all in vain, 
after the interview Luther and the Cardinal were as far 
apart as ever before. Luther would not retract his theses 
against indulgences, his conscience was constrained by the 
word of God, and Cajetan said: “I do not wish to speak to 
that beast anymore, for he hath deep eyes and strange 
thoughts in his head.” The warfare continued, and Luther 
was compelled to fight on. He had been so honest, but 
there was no room for him in the church which would not 
tolerate this truth: “Holy Scripture alone is the source of 
our faith and the rule of our life.” Negotiations between 
Luther and the Cardinal having been concluded, the latter 
wrote an appeal “from the Pope not well informed to the 
Pope better to be informed” and left Augsburg in the 
night of October 20th. There was danger of Luther’s ar- 
rest, and therefore friends gave him a faithful guide and 
provided for his escape through a small gate in the city 
wall. Poorly clad, on an old horse, Luther rode eleven 
days and arrived at home on October 31st, 1518, the first 
anniversary of the nailing up of his theses. 

Rome was not satisfied with the result of this meeting. 
The Pope therefore sent his chamberlain, Karl von Miltitz, 
to negotiate with Luther. The meeting took place in Al- 
tenburg, 1519, and seemed successful, for Luther promised 
to keep silent if his opponents did likewise. But the mat- 
ter had gone too far for such an arrangement. 

A certain Professor John Eck, D. D., thought that in 
this battle against Luther he had found an excellent op- 
portunity to shine and to win renown for himself. This 
man arranged a debate with Luther to take place at Leip- 
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zig during this same year. On the 24th of June, 1519, 
Luther and his colleague Karlstadt, accompanied by 200 
armed students, arrived in Leipzig. The debate was opened 
by much pomp and solemnity. There was an address of 
welcome in the aula of the university, a solemn procession 
to hear mass in the church of St. Thomas and thence to _ 
the large hall of the “Pleissenburg”, which Duke George 
had furnished for the occasion. Then a lengthy address 
on the proper manner of conducting a public debate, then 
all kneeled down and sang the hymn: “Come, Holy Spirit”. 
The hall was gayly decorated, its walls covered with tapes- 
try, upon the one of which was the image of St. Martin 
and on the other that of St. George; beneath these were 
elevated desks for the debaters. A large audience, com- 
posed of theologians and other notables, had gathered. 
Duke George of Saxony himself was present, and notaries 
were prepared to write down the words of the contestants. 

First Dr. Eck debated with Dr. Karlstadt for 4 days 
upon “The Freedom of the Will.” On the 4th of July, 
Luther and Eck began to debate on the primacy of the 
Pope. Luther maintained that the authority of the Pope 
is of human origin, Eck insisted that it is by divine right. 
In the course of the discussion Eck declared that Luther 
expressed the opinion of men who had been long since con- 
demned as heretics, such as John Huss. Luther valiantly 
admitted that some of the teachings of Huss are true and 
scriptural and that a council may err. Finally Luther in- 
sisted that Scripture alone, and not the Pope, not a coun- 
cil, not the opinion of a man, is the foundation of our faith. 
Duke George became angry at this and exclaimed: “Plague 
take it!” On the fifth day the debate was concluded. Eck 
proclaimed himself the victor. Others thought otherwise, 
but Eck journeyed to Rome to bring about Luther’s excom- 
munication. 

A professor at Leipzig who was present at this debate 
wrote to a friend, giving his impression of Luther’s person 
and manners. He writes: “Luther is of medium height 
and frail; cares and study seem to have exhausted him; any- 
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one who looks at him closely may count his bones. But he 
is thoroughly alive and in the strength of youth, his voice 
rings clear, and his learning and acquaintance with the 
Scriptures is wonderful, so that he is always ready. He 
knows enough of Hebrew and Greek to be able to judge of 
an interpretation. He is not in want of eloquence, for he 
is in command of a great number of words and much mat- 
ter. Perhaps some might claim that he lacks judgment 
and correct application of it. In his daily intercourse he 
is polite and friendly, not at all moody or severe in his 
manner, a man of humor and pleasantries, at times viva- 
cious, at times quiet, as circumstances may demand, but al- 
ways of a happy countenance, however his opponents may 
threaten, so that it is not at all credible that the man en- 
tered upon this difficult enterprise without: the will of God. 
Still, nearly every one accuses him of being more incon- 
siderate and sharper in his attacks than is seemly for one 
who is thinking of making improvements in religion, es- 
pecially since he is a theologian.” 

Upon his return frony this debate Luther composed _ 
the “Resolutions”, Latin explanations of the theses, in 
which he explained and defended his position and claims at 
the debate and in which he expressed his conviction that 
the church needed a reformation for which all should 
labor. “TI believe,” said he, “that I am a Christian theolo- 
gian and that I am living in the kingdom of the truth. 
Therefore I wish to be free and do not iritend to be 
in bondage to any authority, be it a council, be it an 
earthly power, be it a university, or be it the Pope, on the 
contrary, I will boldly confess what I have discovered.” 
Miltitz met him once more at Liebenwerda on the 9th of 
October, but accomplished nothing. 
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6. Victorious though Condemned. 


avid is not the only one who conquered a giant. 
D Many a Christian hero in his battle looked up to 
God and said to his foe: “Thou comest to me 
with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield: but I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts”—and 
gained the victory! The apostles were victorious when 
they confessed before the Sanhedrim: “Neither is there 
salvation in any other, for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.—We 
cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard.” Ridiculed by the wise men of Greece, Paul 
preached on the Areopagus—and “this babbler’s” words © 
cast down the images and temples of the Grecian gods. In 
chains, as a prisoner, he enters Rome—and yet the em- 
peror who rules the world must give way before the power 
which Paul wielded. Emperor and Pope, the world, oppose 
Luther, but—Luther conquers. It must come true: 


“He fights for us, the Valiant One, 
Whom God Himself elected. 

Ask ye, who is this? 

Jesus Christ it is, 

Of Sabaoth Lord, 

And there’s none other God, 

He holds the field forever.” 


Luther wished for no other helper in this battle but 
God and His Word. Franz von Sickingen, Ulrich von 
Hutten, Hartmut von Kronberg, all noble knights, offered 
to fight for Luther with the sword or to protect him in 
their castles, but he wished to fight with the sword of the 
Spirit only. Oh, Luther could wield that sword of the 
Spirit! Do you doubt it? Buy his books written in the 
year 1520 and convince yourself that his pen was mightier 
than any sword ever forged. 

“Would to God that we had one of the trumpets which 
cast down the walls of Jericho!” he exclaims in his little 
book “To the Christian Nobility of Germany on the im- 
provements of conditions in Christendom.” In this book 
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he attacks the “3 walls of straw and paper” behind which 
the minions of Rome take refuge. The first of these is the 
assertion, that temporal government is to be subordinated 
to the spiritual. This wall, together with the distinction 
between the “religious” and the “laity”, he overthrows by 
the word 1 Peter 2, 9: “Ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood.” According to this, every Christian is a 
priest. The second wall is the assertion, that the Pope 
alone can interpret the Scriptures correctly. This wall 
falls, because the Bible says nothing of this pretended in- 
fallibility, but rather teacheth: “And they shall all be 
taught of God” (John 6, 45). The third wall is the asser- 
tion: the Pope alone may call a council. This third wall 
has, in reality, fallen at the first blast of the trumpet. In 
case of a fire, anyone may help to extinguish the blaze, 
though he be no mayor of the town. “If necessity arises 
and the Pope gives offense to Christians, anyone ought to 
correct it as he can.” These three walls are down. Now 
the hero attacks the body of the foe. Fearlessly he exposes 
the corruption of the Roman church. Nothing else will 
do, if the disease is to be cured, the examination and ex- 
posing of the seat of the trouble must be truthful and 
firm. Luther concludes: “I think I have sung very high 
and clear, proposed things that may seem impossible, taken 
hold of some things with too rough and firm a hand. But 
how shall I do this? It is my duty to speak. I had rather 
the world than God should be displeased with me.—How- 
ever, I know another little song about Rome and its 
minions.” 

This “little song”, in which Luther intended to strike 
the highest notes, he sang when he wrote his severe pole- 
mic “The Babylonian Captivity of the Church.” In this 
masterpiece Luther points out the sacrilege committed by 
Rome in mutilating the sacraments and in withho!ding the 
pure Word of God from the people. 

Having cleaned away the rubbish, Luther thought of 
building up again the true walls of Zion. He wants to 
point out to Christians their true defense against the pow- 
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ers of evil. For this purpose he wrote “The Liberty of a 
Christian.” At the very head of this magnificent treatise 
he places these two propositions: “A Christian is a free 
lord over all things and subject to no one; a Christian is 
servant of all things and subject to everyone.” After elu- 
cidating these truths he concludes: “A Christian does not 
live unto himself, but in Christ and for the good of his 
neighbor; in Christ through faith, for the good of his 
neighbor through love. By faith he rises up to God and 
from God he descends again by love and still remains in 
God and in divine love. Behold, this is the true Christian 
liberty, which liberates the heart from sins, laws, and com- 
mandments; superior to any other liberty as heaven is 
superior to earth.” 

Rome’s hirelings knew little of the world-conquering 
power of a Christian in league with God if they thought 
that such a man would fear the thunders of the Vatican. 
On June 15th, 1520, the Pope actually issued a bull against 
Luther, in which he condemns 41 propositions of Luther’s 
writings, revokes Luther’s license to preach, and condemns 
all of his writings to be burned. As to Luther himself, 
unless he recant within 60 days, he is to be dealt with as a 
heretic, that is, he is to be condemned to die at the stake. 
Moreover all persons are commanded to deliver Luther 
and his adherents to the Pope, and everyone who resists 
this papal decree is to be excommunicated. Luther an- 
swered the Pope: “As for recanting my doctrine, that will 
never happen. I will not be under restraint to explain the 
Scripture as it may please some one else, since the Word of 
God, which teaches full liberty, ought not be bound. If 
these two things are granted me, then I will gladly do and 
suffer whatever is imposed upon me. I detest strife, I will 
irritate no one, but neither do I wish to be irritated my- - 
self.” 

Frederick the Wise contended that the Pope had 
threatened excommunication without giving Luther a hear- 
ing by his own countrymen. He therefore protected 
Luther. The Emperor Charles V. however was the first to 
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raise his hand against Luther; he commanded Luther’s 
books to be burned. This was done in Louvain, Cologne, 
and Mayence. A few of Luther’s books were burned, and 
these flames were soon extinguished, but the flame which 
his writings had kindled in the hearts of men never shall 
be extinguished. 

On the 10th of December, Luther invited all who were 
devoted to the study of evangelical truth to be present at 
the solemn burning of the papal law-books. At 9 A. M. he 
and a large number of students and teachers marched out 
to a place outside of the Elster gate, where the infected 
clothings of those who had died of contagious diseases were 
wont to be burned. In the presence of the multitude, 
composed for the most part of Doctors, Masters and Stu- 
dents, Luther placed upon the wood-pile the papal de- 
cretals; these are books in which the Pope denounces as 
heretics all who deviate from his teaching and asserts that 
it is the duty of the government to burn these heretics and 
extirpate them. When the pile had been lit, Luther threw 
into the high flames the bull of excommunication, issued 
against him by the Pope, saying: “Because thou hast of- 
fended the Hil One of the Lord, be thou consumed by 


~ eternal fire.” 


Luther was well aware of what he had-intended to do 
and what he had done. He was thoroughly in earnest. 
The “spectacle” was not to be a mere spectacle, but an 
action of great consequence. He had burned the last 
bridge between himself and Rome. He could not have hit. 
upon a more telling manner of severing his connection with 
Rome. He now published a public justification of his 
action and defended the truths condemned by the Pope. 
“Thus, writes Luther’in this pamphlet, “in spite of the 
Pope and his many adherents, will I gladly, as far as God 
gives me grace, rescue and guard the very articles which 
his bull condemns, and trust, by the grace of God, to pro- 
tect them against wrong. As for force, there is nothing 
here but a poor body, which I commend to God and to His 
holy truth, condemned by the Pope. Amen.” 





Burning of the Papal Bull, December 10th, 1520. 
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Full of admiration and wonder the world looked up to 
this man. “What a hero!” thought many. “But how can 
he succeed?” asked others. “Down, down with him!” fran- 
tically screamed the foes of truth, when they saw him lift- 
ing the cover from shams and exposing their deceits. The 
words of this man changed conditions so rapidly, that the 
order of things seemed suddenly to be reversed. Yet he 
himself refused all assistance of earthly force, declined all 
human protection, willing to bear all consequences himself 
alone without involving any companion. He looked not 
about and around himself, but lifted up his eyes unto that 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ whose cause he was sure of 
defending, and trusted that Word of God which was more 
to him than heaven and earth. Thus he was ready to lay 
down his: life for the truth, triumphantly sure of this, that, 
even though he himself fall, the truth would abide. Such 
confidence was the hero’s strength and—gave him victory. 
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7. The Hero at the Diet. 


been welcomed and greeted with more joyous and 

hopeful anticipations than Charles V., and— 
scarcely ever have such anticipations been more cruelly 
disappointed. He had been elected German Emperor be- 
cause the Germans expected the grandson of Maximilian I. 
to take a hearty interest in German affairs; but Charles 
could not speak German, and was much more interested in 
his kingdom of Spain than in anything pertaining to Ger- 
many. He cared very little and understood still less of the 
religious controversy which agitated the German people. 
- Born of a melancholy mother who finally died insane, he 
was himself of a gloomy disposition. This inherited mo- 
roseness had been further nurtured by the severe, monkish 
and dark Romanism, in which he had been reared, turning 
him away from that very gospel which brings us joy and 
gladness. Although the “new doctrine” had been described 
to him as inimical to the government, his political shrewd- 
ness prevented the young man from serving the Pope as a 
willing tool. There might be a possibility of utilizing this 
anti-Rome movement in checking the Pope’s tyranny, 
which was felt even by emperors; and then, Charles had to 
be careful not to offend those of the German princes who 
favored Luther, especially the influential Frederick the 
Wise. 

This thoughtful Frederick the Wise requested the 
emperor to hear Luther’s answer to his accusers before 
taking any measure against him. Charles thereupon sug- 
gested that he bring Luther with him to the next diet. 
Luther was consulted and answered Spalatin, the court- 
chaplain and private secretary of the Elector, through whom 
such business between Luther and the Elector was carried 
on: “If I am called, I shall, as far as I am concerned, go 
there sick if I cannot go there well, for I dare not doubt 
that God calls me when my emperor calls. But if they are 
going to use force upon me, as is probable—for they cer- 
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tainly do not call me to be instructed—we commend the 
whole matter to God. For He still lives and reigns who 
preserved the three youths in the furnace of the Babylo- 
nian king. But if He will not preserve me, my head after 
all is of small importance compared to Christ who was 
killed so shamefully, an offense to all and the ruin of many. 
For in such a case as this we dare not consider our danger 
or welfare, but rather have a care lest we cease preaching — 
the gospel which we have brought forth again, and thus 
become the laughing-stock of the ungodly, or lest our op- 
ponents have occasion to boast against us that we have not 
the heart to confess what we have taught, and fear to shed 
our blood for it. May the merciful Savior preserve us 
from such cowardice and them from such boasting.—This 
is my counsel and opinion. You may expect everything of 
me save flight or recantation. I will not flee, much less 
will I recant. May the Lord Jesus strengthen me!” 

That was Luther’s bold answer, written December 21st, 
1520. The papal party dreaded his coming to the diet at 
Worms, fearing that he would there gain new adherents 
for his cause. The papal legate Aleander therefore de- 
manded of the Emperor, that he execute Luther, since the 
Pope had excommunicated him. “The language of Luther,” 
said he, “is cause enough for the burning of one hundred 
thousand heretics.” To the German people he said: “Even 
though you Germans, who are paying the least money to 
the Pope, shake off the yoke of Roman supremacy, we will 
nevertheless see to it that you kill one another and perish 
in your own blood.” History has sufficiently demonstrated 
the cruel earnestness of this threat! 

In spite of this, however, the Elector Frederick suc- 
ceeded in having Luther invited to appear before the diet. 
On March 26th, 1521, the imperial herald, Caspar Storm, 
arrived at Wittenberg with the official summons. This 
document cited Luther to appear within 21 days before the 
emperor and guaranteed safe conduct. Papal agents had 
been busy to prevent a public discussion with Luther at the 


diet. He was simply to be called upon to recant. If he 
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acceded to this wish, an adjustment of his difficulties might 
follow, but if he continued to oppose the teaching of the 
church, he was to be treated with utmost severity as a 
heretic. Had this plan carried, Luther’s visit to Worms 
would have utterly failed of its purpose, for Luther, lover 
of the truth that he was, wished above all things for an 
opportunity publicly, before the assembled estates, to bear 
witness to the truth of God’s holy word, which he had de- 
fended. 

On the Wednesday after Easter (April 3d), Luther set 
out for Worms. The town-council of Wittenberg provided 
the horses for the journey. The herald traveled in advance, 
then came Luther’s wagon, occupied by the Reformer, 
Amsdorf, a Pommeranian nobleman, and an Augustinian 
monk. Many shed tears as they saw the faithful man, from 
whose lips they had heard the blessed gospel, leave the 
town. Would they ever see him again? Would they ever 
hear him again proclaim the word of truth? The journey 
was a veritable triumphal procession. No one seemed to 
consider Luther an excommunicated monk, nay, the citizens 
rather greeted him as the beloved deliverer and the heroic 
defender of his people. Everywhere they flocked together 
to see and hail the brave confessor, the German champion 
of the truth. In Leipzig the town-council entertained 
him in the customary honorable manner. On Saturday, 
April 6th, he arrived at Erfurt. Here the university had 
prepared to receive him with every mark of honor and 
esteem. He was led in a brilliant procession, accompanied 
by many horsemen, into the city. Slowly he rode up to 
the very portal of that Augustinian cloister, through 
which he had stepped for the first time 16 years ago. At 
a festive gathering, arranged in his honor, the professors 
of the university congratulated him upon his blessed under- 
taking and encouraged him to continue. On the next day 
to an overflowing audience he preached that very gospel of 
God’s love, which the Pope indeed condemned, but which 
all Christians love. Then he traveled on. At Gotha he 
preached to a multitude, and again at the foot of the 


Wartburg, at Eisenach. At this place he was taken ill. 
After some treatment he could proceed, but he felt an in- 
disposition which was new to him. Afterward Luther was 
often troubled with bodily infirmities. As he drew near to 
Worms, he frequently noticed posted up an edict of the 
emperor, calling upon everyone to surrender the “con- 
demned” writings of Luther. The imperial herald, con- 
cerned for his safety, asked whether he would not rather 
turn back, but Luther declared that Christ is still lving, 
and he would enter Worms in defiance of all ‘“‘the gates of 
hell” and of “the Prince of the power of the air’. Finally 
the enemies of Luther had invented still another plan to 
keep him away from the diet. They had succeeded 
somehow in inducing Sickingen to invite Luther to visit 
him at his castle of Ebernburg, in order to avoid great 
danger. If Luther had accepted this invitation, he would 
have exceeded the limit of the safe-conduct, lost the im- 
perial protection and thus, himself, made his appearance 
at the diet an impossibility. But Luther knew what he 
wanted to do, he declined the invitation and proceeded to- 
ward Worms. Before its very gates Spalatin once more 
warned him of the danger that awaited him, but the hero 
boldly declared: “Though there be as many devils in 
Worms as there are tiles upon the roofs, I will enter it!” 
And he recalled that the death of John Huss was not the 
death of the truth. 

Aleander could not hide his chagrin, when he saw 
that Luther was not to be kept away from Worms. He 
threatened to call up princes and peoples to destroy Luther 
after the latter’s return to Wittenberg. He sometimes 
doubted that the damage could ever be remedied, so boldly 
did Frederick the Wise stand up for the eause of Luther, 
and so quickly did this cause win adherents. He urged, 
that Luther be brought into the city very quietly, and 
that he be given a room in the imperial palace, so that as 
few as possible might meet him. 

But all his efforts proved-in vain. Though some think 
that Luther’s entrance had purposely been arranged for 
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ten o’clock in the morning, at which time the people then 
took their midday meal, yet, when the watchman upon the 
spire of the cathedral gave the signal announcing the ap- 
proach of the cavalcade, the streets were soon filled with 
a surging mass of humanity. A number of noblemen and 
notable men had mounted their horses and had sallied 
forth to meet Luther, and these now led the bold Reformer 
in a grand procession into the city. The whole city seemed 
to have turned out to see Luther enter. Everyone wanted 
to behold the brave man who was willing to defy the Pope 
and to confess his faith before the emperor and the entire 
diet. Compared to this reception and greeting, that ac- 
corded the papal legate, yea, even that extended to the 
emperor dwindled into insignificance. A vast multitude 
surrounded the carriage in which Luther sat composed, 
confident, and joyful. A brilliant parade of cavalry, headed 
by the imperial herald and his aid, accompanies him. As 
a mighty chief among his people this plain monk is accorded 
almost a triumphal entry, the procession is scarcely able at 
times to proceed through this throng of people. At the 
inn of the knights of St. John Luther is to occupy rooms 
prepared for him. He steps from his wagon, uttering the 
words that express his heart’s sincere sentiment: “God 
will be with me.” And now the house is filled with those 
who go and come to see and consult the courageous monk; 
counts, noblemen, knights, and priests conversed with him 
till a late hour. 

Everything was now prepared for the decisive mo- 
ment, Emperor and Pope were in league, the temporal and 
spiritual powers had joined forces to oppose—one poor, 
plain man, but in that man beat a heart strong in its trust 
in the living God and in His word.—It was the dawn of a 
new era, through the darkness and clouds of superstition 
began to break the golden sunlight of saving truth. 
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8. The Climax. 


r “Nhe city was crowded to its utmost capacity. About 
80 princes with their retinue, 130 counts, 15 am- 
bassadors, including those of England and France, 

imperial generals and the highest officials of state, many 

representatives of cities, innumerable knights, cavalry of- 
ficers and noblemen had gathered in the town according to 
the report of one of those present who writes: “Also excel- 
lent merchants from Spain, from the Netherlands, from 

Italy, and from German countries; there is such an amaz- 

ingly great display and brilliancy of German, Spanish, and 

foreign lords, also of prancing, high-spirited horses, that L 

am not able to describe it.” 

The Diet assembled in the palace of the Bishop, where 
also the Emperor resided during his stay in Worms. On 
the forenoon of April 17th, the imperial court-marshal, 
Ulrich von Pappenheim, summoned Luther to appear be- 
fore the Diet at 4 o’clock that afternoon. The rumor of 
this soon spread through the whole city. The streets 
leading from Luther’s lodgings to the episcopal palace were 
soon filled with a dense crowd. Luther’s escorts, Pappen- 
heim and Storm, had difficulty to. bring Luther even 
through gardens and byways, for the multitude flocked even 
to these when they heard of their route, the very roofs 
were alive with those who wanted to see Luther. After 
reaching the palace, he had to wait two hours before he 
was admitted into the hall of the assembled Diet. At 
last he is told that he may come, and now into the bril- 
liant assembly steps the pale monk, fearless, trusting God. 
A heavy mailed hand touches his shoulders. It is George 
von Frundsberg, a noted captain of infantry, who has led 
many a brilliant charge amid the roar of battle. He loves 
a brave man, soldier or scholar. He looks at Luther with 
an admiring glance and addresses him: “My dear monk, 
this moment you are advancing to take a position the like 
of which I and many another captain have never under- 
taken in our most desperate encounters; but if you are 
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sincere and satisfied that you are defending a good cause, 
then proceed in the name of God and be of good cheer, 
God will not forsake you.” Without question Luther ap- 
preciated these encouraging words of the old pious soldier 
at this important moment. 

The doors of the assembly hall are thrown open, 
Luther is standing in the presence of the Emperor and of 
the Diet in solemn gathering. The supreme moment has 
arrived. It is a brilliant vision which Luther beholds. 
Upon a rich and gorgeous throne sits that emperor in 
whose realm the sun never sets, Charles V., upon elevated 
chairs are seated the six electors of the empire, with them 
are assembled the chief princes of Germany, the represen- 
tatives of the free cities, the bishops, abbots, in short, all 
of any authority in German territory. There is noticeable 
excitement as the bold monk steps among them. This is 
the man who defies a world of power! John Eck, the of- 
ficial of the Archbishop of Treves, pointing to a stack of 
books, asked Luther whether he recognized these books to 
be his own writings and whether he would retract their 
contents. This question was put in the Latin and in the 
German language. Jerome Schurf, Luther’s legal advisor, 
demanded that the titles of the books be read. This was 
done, and it now appeared that the papal legate, Alean- 
der, who had brought these books into the hall had in- 
cluded also devotional writings of Luther. Luther ac- 
knowledged that these were his own writings. He is urged 
to decide whether he will recant. He frankly states: 
“This question concerns faith and the Word of God, which 
is of more importance that all else in heaven and on earth. 
Therefore I beg your Imperial Majesty most humbly and 
submissively to grant me time for reflection, in order that 
T may without disloyalty to the Word of God and without 
danger to my soul’s salvation answer the questions correct- 
ly.” Luther did not request this delay because of any fear, 
but mindful of his main purpose, he, above all, wished for 
an opportunity to speak out freely and at length, to bear 
testimony of the faith and teaching which he had pro- 
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claimed. This he hoped to accomplish by his answer, and 
he was not disappointed. Twenty-four hours were granted 
him for reflection, and he made most faithful use of this 
time. He took the whole matter to God in prayer. Most 
likely it was in that very night that he prayed aloud in his 
chamber: “Almighty, eternal God, what a world this is! 
How the people do stare and gape at it! How little and 
scant is men’s trust in God! How weak and tender is the 
flesh, and how powerful is Satan, how active through his 
apostles and worldly-wise agents! How quick she is to let 
go, rattles away, runs the trodden path and the broad road 
to hell, where the ungodly belong, and only admires what 
is brilliant and powerful, great and mighty, and what ap- 
pears to have prestige and reputation. If I am also to 
direct my eyes thither, then I am done for, the bell is cast, 
and sentence already pronounced. O God, O Lord, O Thou 
my God! Thou my God, help me against all reason and 
wisdom of this world! Do Thou it, Thou must do it, Thou 
alone. For it is surely not my, but Thy cause. Surely, as 
for me personally I have no business here and no dealings 
with these great lords of the world. I certainly would also 
enjoy good, easy days and be rid of all worry. But Thine, 
dear Lord, is this righteous and eternal cause. Support 
me, Thou faithful, eternal God! I put confidence in no 
man. It is all in vain, faulty and lame is everything that 
is flesh and tastes of flesh. God, O God! Dost Thou not 
hear, my God? Art Thou dead? No, Thou cansi not. die, 
Thou only hidest Thyself! Hast Thou chosen me for this? 
I ask Thee, for certainly I know it; well then, God grant it! 
For, in all my life, I never thought to be against such 
great lords, I never understand it either. Well then, God, 
sustain me in the name of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, who 
shall be to me my protection and my defense, aye, my 
strong tower, through the power and help of Thy Holy 
Spirit. Lord, where shall I find Thee? Thou, my God, 
where art Thou? Come, come, I am ready to lay down my 
very life, patiently, as a little lamb. For righteous is the 
cause, and it is Thine own; and I will not separate myself 


from Thee for all eternity. That shall now be decided in 
Thy name. The world shall not force my conscience, and 
though she be full of devils and even though my body, 
which is certainly first of all the work and creation of Thy 
hands, go to wrack and ruin, aye to very fragments on 
account of it, but Thy Word and Spirit shall bless me the 
more. And it’s only a matter of the body; the soul is Thine 
and belongs to Thee and shall also remain Thine for all 
eternity. Amen. God help me! Amen.” Thus did Luther 
pray, and thus he only can pray who is sure of his faith 
and confidently waits for 'God’s help. 

The next day, Thursday, April 18th, about six in the 
evening, the twilight beginning to fall, Luther stood once 
more before the Diet in the brilliantly illuminated assem- 
bly hall. A dense multitude filled the corridors. Eck 
asked him: “Do you defend all those books which you 
have acknowledged to be yours, or will you retract any- 
thing?” Luther, raising his voice sufficiently to be heard 
in the entire hall, delivered his celebrated and historic an- 
swer, first in Latin, and then, upon request, though speak- 
ing had wearied and warmed him somewhat, also in Ger- 
man. In this answer Luther classified his writings under 
three heads. As books of the first class he mentioned those 
in which he had proclaimed gospel truth, treating therein 
of faith and morals; these are useful to friends and foes of 
the church alike, he could not recant them. In the second 
class were his polemical writings, in which he had attacked 
the false teachings of popery “by which the souls of Chris- 
tians were miserably tortured.” These also he could not 
recant, otherwise he would “himself become a cloak for 
tyranny and wickedness”. The third class of his books 
were written against individuals who had undertaken “to 
defend Roman tyranny and to extinguish the truth.” 
Even though in these he may have spoken at times with 
more than seemly severity, yet he could not recant them 
either, because he would thus encourage tyranny and un- 
godliness. By quoting finally the words of Jesus: “If I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil,” Luther made 
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one more attempt to get his opponents to examine with 
him the truth of his claims. But they would not. Eck 
told him that his teachings were long since condemned, 
that there was therefore no need of any further discussion, 
and demanded that he give a clear, brief, and unmistakable 
answer. Then Luther said: “Since your Imperial Majesty 
and your Grace desire a plain, definite answer, I will give 
you this one that hath neither horns nor teeth: Unless I 
am convinced by the testimony of the Scripture or by 
clear, cogent arguments (for I believe neither the Pope nor 
the Councils alone, since it is manifest that they have often 
erred and contradicted themselves,) and because I am con- 
vinced by the Scripture quoted by me, and my conscience 
is constrained by the word of God; I can recant nothing 
and will recant nothing, for to do anything against the 
witness of conscience is unsafe and dangerous.” 

Again he was asked whether he would continue to 
maintain that church councils had erred. He answered: 
“Church councils may err and have erred, that is manifest, 
and I am willing to prove it.” About this time there was 
some confusion and noise in the hall, wherefore all did not 
hear the heroic words spoken by Luther in conclusion: 
“Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise, God help me! 
Amen.” 

The sounds of these heroic words have scarcely died 
away, when the Emperor arises from his throne, he dis- 
misses the assembly, his mind is made up. There was the 
usual disorder and noise of a meeting breaking up. Some 
of the Spaniards sneered at Luther, but his friends gath- 
ered about him to protect and thank him. Even of his 
opponents some expressed their admiration for his courage 
and valor. Armed men, detailed to act as a body guard, 
lead him out. It is the conqueror who leaves the battle- 
field after a great spiritual fight. 

“T am through, I am through,” Luther exultingly 
exclaimed when he entered his room about eight o’clock. 
While passing through the courtyard of the episcopal pal- 
ace he was refreshed by some beer sent him in a silver 
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dankard by Duke Eric of Brunswick. All evening Luther's 
room in the inn of the knights of St. John was filled with 
visitors. There were so many who wished to look and took 
again upon the face of that man who had dared to step 
into the cruel tyrant’s path and call a halt! Luther felt 
that he stood not alone. “Wherever that monk walks upon 
the streets, there is a crowd of people to gaze at him and 
there is much noise and talking of him,” writes a coun- 
cilor of Nuremberg in a letter to his family at home. 

His steadfastness before the Diet Luther considered 
a gift of God and another proof of the truthfulness of his 
doctrine. “Rather than retract I would sooner loose a 
thousand heads if I had them,” he said to his friends. 
There was no lack of encouraging communications, written 
and oral. The Landgrave Philip of Hesse visited him. 
Till then this prince had opposed Luther’s teaching, but 
the clear, bold testimony of the Reformer won his heart, 
and he became an ardent confessor of evangelical truth. 
On that very day also Frederick the Wise said to Spalatin: 
“A very able address indeed did the Father, Dr. Martin, 
deliver before the Emperor and the representatives of the 
empire, and that both in Latin and German. To me he 
appeared almost too bold.” 

The Emperor and the papal party now thought that 
Luther’s cause was decided and his fate sealed. The 
papists even tried to convince the Emperor that he need 
not keep his promise to grant Luther safe-conduct home, 
but this attempt to raise the authority of the Pope above 
that of the Emperor failed. Charles V. had decided that 
‘Luther was to be safely conducted to his home, but that 
then the consequences of his stubbornness should overtake 
him, he was to be dealt with as an excommunicated out- 
law; cursed by the church and given up to violence of 
whomsoever by the government. The assembled represen- 
tatives however arranged to have a committee deal with 
Luther. The Elector and Archbishop of Treves, a kindly 
disposed man, was given charge of these negotiations. He 
tried in a friendly manner to pacify Luther and win him 





Luther praying for guidance, at Worms, on the forenoon of 
April 25th, 1521. 
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for the course that promised a peaceable settlement. 
Those were painful and dangerous hours for Luther. He 
prayed much and fervently for strength and guidance. A 
firm stand meant warfare, yielding meant outward peace. 
But God gave him the victory. Luther remained stead- 
fast. He demanded to be shown from the Bible if he had 
uttered errors. Several meetings were held, but Luther 
said: “I cannot yield, God may deal with me as He will.” 

On the evening of the 25th of April he was assured 
again of safe-conduct for 21 days more, but also notified 
that he was now to Ieave Worms and return to “his own 
place” and not to preach on the way. Luther thanked the 
Emperor for faithful performance of his promise of safe- 
conduct, assured him of his obedience as a subject, but re- 
served for himself the right to speak and write God’s word. 
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9. A Voluntary Prisoner. 


On the evening before his departure from Worms 

he had been informed of a plan of the Saxon court 
to take him prisoner and have him disappear. The Elector 
and his brother, Duke John, were not to know the details 
in order to be able to deny knowledge of Luther’s where- 
abouts. The electoral councilors had charge of the ar- 
rangements. : 

On the morning of April 26th Luther leaves Worms 
in the same carriage which had carried him thither, and. 
a cheering multitude accompanies him to the gate of the 
city. The loyal hero of faith leaves the battle-field. The 
Pope has cursed him, proscription shall soon overtake him, 
but what is all that to him? God is his refuge and 
strength. As soon as the gate of the city closes behind 
him a troop of horsemen ‘surround him to protect him 
against surprise or attack. Through Frankfurt a. M., 
Hersfeld, Eisenach, he journeys homeward. Wherever 
Luther appears the people throng about him and listen to 
his sermon. Springtime had come to Germany, new spiri- 
tual life was springing forth out of the ice and snow of 
dead works and false doctrine of the church, the word of 
God in its whole clearness and simplicity instilled life into 
the spirits of men. True, Luther had been forbidden to 
preach, but he was not going to have God’s Word prohibi- 
ted, and when people clamored so loudly for the word, he 
could not keep silent. In Friedberg he wrote another let- 
ter to the Emperor and to the representatives, in which he 
offers to submit his teaching to able men and to recant, if 
he is convinced of error from Holy Scripture. “In matters 
pertaining to God and eternity, God will not suffer us to 
submit to man or to let another decide them for us, but 
we must submit these things to God only.—God’s Word 
alone, that holy, free, pure and clear word shall reign su- 
preme and remain the judge of all men. That is due jus- 
tice, no more.” 


| uther knew that he would not reach Wittenberg. 





ath a Linden-tree in the village Moehra, on the 


morning of May 4th, 1521. 


Luther preaches bene 
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In Eisenach Luther separated from his friends, none 
but Amsdorf and an Augustinian monk from Wittenberg 
remain with him. The imperial herald had been dismissed 
by him at Friedberg with the letter addressed to the Em- 
peror. 

Luther now felt a desire to visit his relatives in the 
town of his ancestors, from which he was but a short dis- 
tance. Thither he takes his way. He journeys through 
the great shady forests of birch to the little town of 
Moehra. Will they welcome a man excommunicated by the 
Pope? Ah, these sturdy, honest German peasants Tejoice 
that one of their own family has manfully resisted tyranny. 
These quiet people in the vales of the Thuringian Forest 
had heard something of his clear ringing testimony. They 
had been animated, they wanted to hear more. Luther is 
to preach to them. The chapel is far too small to hold the 
people who wish to hear him. Luther therefore steps to an 
elevation under the “village birch-tree”, the multitude 
gathers about him, and here under the blue expanse of 
heaven the monk speaks to them the everlasting gospel. 
Here, where in ancient times the old Teutons had held 
court and passed sentence, where the sunshine of return- 
ing spring had, year after year, awakened new life in the 
budding blossoms and sprouting shoots, here Luther is to 
point out to them the way of peace with God. There, in 
their midst he stands, every ear is attentive, every heart is 
beating with expectancy. His forceful words touch their 
conscience, the precious consolations of the gospel are to 
them sweeter than honey and the honey-comb, it is the 
word of Christ, it is the truth, it makes them free, and 
this liberating word sounds through the forest stillness, 
sounds throughout -Germany, sounds into foreign climes, 
and with its sound it carries life, joy, and liberty. 

From the heights of the Thuringian Forest through 
valleys and through wooded groves Luther rides on the 
4th of May toward the south again. Quite a company of 
earnest men, dressed in the garb of forest-peasants, con- 
duct him. They are his kinsmen. They love the man, his 
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words have touched them deeply, this social converse on 
the roadway cements the tie that unites them. But the 
afternoon is advancing, it is growing dusk, the men must 
‘return. They part. Luther is once more alone, still trav- 
eling southward. In the distance now are seen the towers 
of castle Altenstein. Suddenly a troop of armed horsemen 
sallies forth from the forest, surrounds the wagon, threat- 
ens to kill the driver if he offers resistance. That fright- 
ened man lashes the horses, but one of the attacking party 
has secured these and is holding them. The Augustinian 
monk who accompanied Luther, fearing for his own life, 
escapes into the forest. Luther is dragged from the 
vehicle, placed on a horse and led away. In another mo- 
ment the troop has disappeared with Luther in the forest. 
Through the darkness they ride at a mad gait, hither and 
thither as it seems, till late at night they arrive at a lonely 
castle. There is the rattle of the falling drawbridge, the 
clatter of hoofs in the courtyard, the sound of a command- 
ing voice, and the hurrying of obeying servants, the flicker- 
ing light of burning torches show the horsemen the way. 
Where is Luther? It is an ancient fastness, the Wartburg, 
where friends have provided for the brave monk a refuge 
from the storm that was now to break over him. The 
Elector knew that Luther must be sheltered, for ban and 
proscription, curse of Pope and persecution of Emperor, 
may incite a fanatic to seek the hero’s life. And the cruel 
edict soon appeared which outlawed Luther, forbade every- 
one to give him food or shelter, but gave all the right to 
take him captive and deliver him to the Emperor. Given 
up to violence, any scoundrel might slay him, the man who 
dared to favor him was to be taken prisoner and his goods 
confiscated. Luther’s writings were to be burned. 

His enemies hurried to destroy the daring monk. 
They had failed to prevent his departure, protected by im- 
perial safe-conduct, but they would hasten so much the 
more to expedite his ruin. The papal legate did all in his 
power to induce the Emperor to execute the edict. Noth- 
ing less than Luther’s death would satisfy that “holy” man. 





Luther’s arrival at the Wartburg at night, May 4th, 1521. 
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But the Emperor’s political entanglements were such that 
he needed the assistance of LLuther’s mighty friends. He 
could not afford to offend these just now. 

At last Aleander had prevailed upon the Emperor to 
sign the edict which made of Luther an outlaw in the em- 
pire. In the old, venerable cathedral after divine service 
the Emperor had placed his signature under the cruel 
document. He signed it on the 28th of May, when the 
Diet had been adjourned, but it was dated back the 8th of 
May, in order to make the impression that it had been 
done at the direction of the Diet. Thus enemies were 
busy trying to accomplish his ruin, friends were active in 
providing for his protection, but he commended himself to 
God and prayed that God’s word might prosper and gain 
the victory. 

Luther’s disappearance very soon became the chief 
topic of conversation in Germany and even in foreign 
countries. Great was the excitement among those who 
suspected that he had met with foul play. Romanists 
feared for their life. “DLuther we have lost,” wrote one of 
these to the archbishop of Mayence, “just as we desired, 
but so excited is the populace, that I fear we shall scarcely 
save our lives if we do not light lanterns and seek him 
everywhere to call him back again.” The celebrated artist 
and engraver, Albrecht Duerer, who had made a study of 
Luther’s writings, and confessed that thereby he had been 
delivered from terrible spiritual agony, was at that time 
on a visit in the Netherlands. When he heard of Luther’s 
strange disappearance he wrote in his diary: “Whether he 
is still among the living, or whether they have murdered 
him, which I do not know, he has suffered this for the sake 
of Christian truth, and because he reproved anti-christian 
popery which is resisting the liberty of Christ by its great 
burdens of human laws, and also because we are thus robbed 
of and deprived of our very blood and hard-earned goods, 
which is so shamefully devoured by idle drones.—O God, if 
Luther is dead, who will henceforth so clearly preach to 
us the holy gospel? O God, what might he yet have writ- 
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ten in the next ten or twenty years? O, all ye pious 
Christian people, help me to lament and bewail this di- 
vinely inspired man and to pray God that he may send us 
another enlightened man.” 
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10. Luther at the Wartburg. 


any a German castle peers upon the wooded 
M heights, telling of olden times. But none is more 

dear to the German people than the one in the 
land of Thuringia, the Wartburg of legend and story. There 
the noblest minnesingers strove for the palm in the “wars 
of the Wartburg”. Down from the Wartburg the chari- 
table Elizabeth came to visit the huts of the poor and re- 
lieve their wants, while to the searching eye of her hus- 
band her gifts of mercy were changed into roses. 

Lost in thought a boy had often looked up to the pin- 
nacles of this ancient castle. Filled with pious admiration 
for the wonders of long ago he had strolled through these 
forests to this venerable place. Twenty years have since 
then passed away. The lad has become a man, his name, 
first known by but few, has sounded out o’er land and sea 
and is mentioned now with prayer and blessing by millions. 
He had fought the great battle of the soul. He had sought 
for peace with God. He had sought it in the cloister, he 
had sought it in the mass, he had sought it with fasting 
and selfdenial, he had sought it in “holy” Rome, and—had 
not found it. At last, after unspeakable anguish, he had 
found that peace in the Word of God which offers the sin- 
ner free forgiveness in Jesus Christ the Savior. 

This man had now found a refuge in this old castle, 
the Wartburg. He was known as “Sir George”. Out of 
the noise and dust, the excitement and disputings of 
Worms he had come to this high place, where all nature in 
its primitive power and beauty smiled upon him. From 
the windows he looked down upon the green forests while 
he breathed the refreshing air of the mountain and listened 
to the sweet song of the birds, interrupted by the wind 
sweeping through the trees. How far he could look—away 
to the fertile valleys, tlie running stream, the rising sun, 
and the gathering clouds! 

Hans von Berlepsch was in charge of the castle. It 
was he who, together with a knight and several horsemen, 
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had taken Luther captive and brought him to this place. 
The curse of the Pope and the threat of the Emperor, 
to which he subjected himself by this care of Luther, 
seem not to have disturbed his peace of mind. Luther 
speaks highly of his noble disposition. He took infinite 
pains to keep Luther’s place of abode a secret and to pro- 
vide for the comfort of this man of God. He placed a 
golden chain about Luther’s neck, gave him the knightly 
dress, restricted his association with those without the 
castle walls, and had Luther allow his hair and beard to 
grow. Two pages were provided to be at Luther’s service. 
“T have discarded the monk’s cowl and go about dressed as 
a knight, my hair and beard are growing so that you will 
scarcely know me, for I do not know myself now for quite 
a while,” Luther wrote to Spalatin who was initiated into 
the secret. Through him Luther obtained the books which 
he needed for his work, and through him Luther sent let- 
ters, so as not to betray his whereabouts. 

At first Luther was forced to be idle, which proved to 
be a severe torture for the diligent man. This lonely exist- 
ence began to tell upon his mind which was accustomed to 
be up and doing, to be active for the good of the church 
and the glory of the gospel. “I had rather burn upon 
coals,” he writes to Melanchthon, “than half living and 
not dead, to rot in this loneliness.” To this were added 
mental depression and bodily infirmity; the good victuals 
which Hans von Berlepsch provided in abundance did not 
agree with his quiet, inactive life. The devil tormented 
him with temptations. He felt as if a thousand evil spirits 
were assaulting him and keeping him from useful occupa- 
tion. In later years, speaking to friends about those days, 
he said: “When in 1521 I was in castle Wartburg, in my 
Patmos, I was separated from all people in my room, and 
no one came to me but two pages who brought me daily 
my food and drink. They had brought me a bag of hazel- 
nuts, which I ate at times, and I had locked it in my cup- 
board. Now, when I went to bed I took off my clothes in 
my room and went into the chamber to retire to bed. 





Knight George in the Courtyard of the Wartburg; July, 1521. 
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Suddenly there is a rattling and a cracking among the 
hazelnuts, louder and louder, my bed seemed to shake, 
but I paid no attention to it. After dozing a little I hear 


again upon the steps such a rumbling noise as if a dozen ~ 


barrels were rolling down the steps, although I knew that 
the steps was locked and secured by iron locks and chains 
so that no one could use them, yet so many barrels rolled 
down. I get up, go to the steps and say: ‘Art thou it, 
then be it? commended myself to the Lord of whom it is 
written: Thou hast put all things under his feet, as the 
8th Psalm has it, and went to bed again.” The story which 
some relate that Luther here threw his inkstand at the 
devil is not true, but it is true that Luther’s pen and ink 
drove the devil out of thousands of hearts and homes. 

Now silent lies great Luther’s tongue, 

And palsied is the hero’s hand, 


But that black thunder-bolt he flung f 
Still rolls and smites from land to land. 


The governor of the castle knew the remedy for 
Luther’s bodily infirmity—daily exercise. He took Luther 
out into the forest, had him gather strawberries, and took 
him to the chase. It is interesting to read Luther’s re- 
marks about the latter sport. He writes to Spalatin: 
“Tast Tuesday I spent two days hunting, in order to taste 
this bitter-sweet pleasure of great lords. We caught two - 
rabbits and a pair of partridge. In truth, a worthy occu- 
pation for idle people. Here also amid the nets and dogs 
I have entertained my theological thoughts, and though I 
felt some pleasure in seeing these things, yet the similitude 
and parable which are hidden beneath it gave me sorrow 
and pain. For what does the picture represent but that 
the devil, through his ungodly masters and dogs, the 
bishops and theologians, doth secretly chase and catch the 
innocent little things. The picture of the simple and be- 
lieving souls did so vividly appear to my soul. To this was 
added that a ‘wee rabbit’, which I had exerted myself to 
keep alive and had secreted in the sleeve of my coat, was 
scented by the dogs during my short absence, and they, 
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through the coat, bit and crushed its right foot and choked 
it to death. Thus Pope and Satan rage to ruin even the 
saved souls, without paying any attention to my exertions. 
Iam sick of this chase; I consider that chase more en- 
joyable in which, with spears and arrows, bears, wolves, 
wild boars, foxes, and the like, which represent ungodly 
teachers, are taken... This is to be my literary jest to 
you so that you game-eaters at court may know that you 
also will be game in paradise, which Christ, the best hunter, 
can scarcely catch and preserve.” This activity soon re- 
stored Luther’s health. In the company of a guide, who 
was charged to prevent the discovery of Luther’s identity 
by reminding him to act at all times as a knight, he rode 
out and about the neighboring country. 

But Luther by no means led an idle life upon the 
Wartburg. It is truly surprising what Luther accom- 
plished in study, research, and writing during the ten 
months which he spent at that place. From here he pub- 
lished a great number of polemical and devotional writings. 
Soon after his arrival at the castle he began to work upon 
his church-postil. This is the first book of evangelical 
sermons in the German language, a truly priceless volume, 
which Luther himself always prized highly. At that time 
preaching had degenerated and was lamentably neglected. 
The scholastic rules of composition were often observed, 
but the contents were meagre. “Dry as dust”, a picking of 
learned inanities, at times, before monks and theologians 
especially, spoken in the Latin language, the sermons were 
worthless for the edification of the congregation. Luther’s 
sermons appealed to and awakened the people, and thus the 
sermon became the chief part of divine service. In Luther’s 
sermons Christ, faith, and love were always the chief points. 
He kept in mind the class of people who listened to his’ 
preaching, the circumstances and the time in which he 
spoke. Simple, clear, lucid, popular he spoke with a power 
that arrested attention and moved the heart and conscience. 
On -the 19th of November, 1521, he published the first 24 
sermons of this church-postil for pastors. He writes in the 
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preface: “The chief thing and the foundation of the gos- 
pel is this, that, before you take Him as an example, you 
accept and recognize Him as a gift and present given to 
you by God, and your very own; so that, when you see and 
hear that He does or suffers anything, you do not doubt 
that He, Christ Himself, is with all that He does or sut- 
fers your very own, upon whom you may so entirely de- 
pend and in whom you may so confide as if you had done 
it yourself, aye, as if you were that very Christ yourself. 
See, this is knowing the gospel aright, that is the transcen- 
dant goodness of God, which no prophet, no apostle, no 
angel has ever been able sufficiently 10 express and no 
heart can ever sufficiently admire or comprehend. That is 
the great fire of God’s love to us, which makes the heart 
and conscience happy, secure, and at peace; that is preach- 
ing the Christian faith. That is why we call such preach- 
ing ‘gospel’—godspell, that is, a joyous, good, comforting 
message.” 

But Luther wished to lead his people back to the very 
fountain itself, to the Bible. The greatest of his literary 
achievements is and will always remain his translation of 
the Bible. There, upon the Wartburg, the new “Sir 
George” by his incomparable translation of the New. 
Testament forged the sharp sword which alone could con- 
quer the old dragon. Thereby the Reformation gained its 
true foundation. Now the people could examine the Bible 
themselves and try the doctrine. Of this work he writes 
to his friends: “I have shouldered a burden that exceeds 
my powers. Now I see what a translation really means, 
and why no one till now has risked his name upon the 
work. The Old Testament, however, I shall not be able to 
touch, if you (the friends in Wittenberg) are not present 
to help me .-. . I hope that we shall give our German 
nation a better translation than the Latins have. It is a 
great work and truly worthy of our united efforts.” In 
the fall of 1521 Luther began this work, and in three 
months he had completed it. He was besides very much 
hampered because on the Wartburg he lacked the books 
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from which he might have gained assistance, nor could he 
discuss his problems with friends. He was determined to 
have the Bible speak real German. Now, although a child 
of the people, he knew the language of the people, he yet 
never wearied of studying the speech of the plain people 
and of catching from them some striking or homely expres- 
sion, “I wanted to speak German, not Latin or Greek, 
when I set to work to speak German in my translation. 
You must not ask the letters in the Latin language how to 
speak German, but you must ask the mother in the home, 
the children in the street, and the plain man on the market, 
and watch their mouth, how they express themselves, and 
translate accordingly, then they will understand you and 
notice that you are speaking German to them.” The Ger- 
man which Luther selected for his translation was not, 
however, the dialect of any one section, but the German 
which united all German tribes in their mutual intercourse. 
He avoided the stiff and awkward expressions and made of 
it a powerful, graceful, and flowing language. The language 
of his Bible spread with it through church, school, and 
home throughout the entire nation. This Lutheran Bible 
translation has been the power to revive strength and 
beauty in the language, however often they declined. The 
Reformer is at the same time “the great classic” of Germany. 

After his return to Wittenberg Luther, together with 
Melanchthon and Spalatin, polished and impreved his 
translation. In the latter. half of September, 1522, Mel- 
chior Lotter in Wittenberg completed the printing, work- 
ing on three presses at the same time, and produced that 
beautiful work which the hand of a master, Lukas Cranach, 
had adorned with excellent wood cuts. The title read: 
“Das Newe Testament. Deutzsch. - Wittenberg. (The New 
Testament, German. Wittenberg). In spite of the large 
edition of 5,000 copies, and although the price was rather 
high (one and a half florins, about $6.25 of our money), the 
first edition of this “September Bible” was out of print in 
three months—a proof that the German people were fam- 
ished for healthy spiritual food. Naturally the Roman 
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Pope issued an edict forbidding everyone to read the book, 
but even an opponent of Luther had to confess: “In a 
truly wonderful manner the.printers multiplied Luther’s 
New Testament, so that even shoemakers and women and 
every layman at all acquainted with German letters, read 
it with intense eagerness as the very fountain of truth and 
through frequent readings fixed it in their memory.” 
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11. Back to Wittenberg. 


hile “in the region of the birds”, as Luther called 
V \ his abode which he was not allowed to betray, 
Luther published also a number of polemical 
writings against Roman doctrine. In the sharpest terms 
he attacked the archbishop. of Mayence: “Against the 
Idol at Halle.” In his own city Albert had reopened the 
sale of indulgences. Here this prelate had exposed to 
view a collection of relics several thousand in number (42 
entire bodies of saints, earth from: Damaskus, of which God 
had made man) which put even gross credulity to a severe 
test. To those who paid to view these relics the archbishop 
granted indulgence. In this manner he forced Luther to 
write. Spalatin did not allow this pamphlet to be pub- 
lished, but Luther then wrote a letter to the archbishop, 
and that dignitary wrote him such an humble and concilia- 
tory answer that Luther was satisfied. Besides this Luther 
published “The Abuse of the Mass”, and “Opinion on Reli- 
gious and Cloister-vows”. This latter pamphlet Luther 
sent to his father, accompanied by a lengthy letter in 
which he admits that his reasons for entering the cloister, 
without his father’s consent or knowledge, were entirely 
worthless and that his father’s remonstrance at the time 
was right and in place. . 

Thus even upon the Wartburg Luther could not enjoy 
constant serenity and peace; even high up on the pinnacles 
of this ancient fortress Luther stood as champion of the 
truth, to wield the sword of the Spirit; assured of victory 
he saw the dense fog and blackening smoke of the Anti- 
christ lifting, driven off by the rising sun of the gospel. 

But Luther’s heart yearned for Wittenberg. At one 
time he even gave way to this longing and visited the city 
in disguise. In the first part of December he took a trust- 
worthy companion and secretly rode into the town. No 
one suspected that the knightly horseman, with his beard 
and long hair, was the monk Martin Luther. Even on the 
way thither he heard of tumults which had arisen there 
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because of questions concerning mass and holy communion. 
In fact, on the 3d and 5th of December a mob of excited 
students and citizens had forcibly prevented the celebra- 
tion of the mass and had done other mischief. For three 
days Luther lived with Amsdorf and enjoyed the company 
and association of his friends. Lukas Cranach painted his 
portrait as Sir George in the full dress of a knight. When 
his presence in town began to be noised abroad, Luther 
quietly left the town, just as he had come, and returned to 
the Wartburg. What he had seen and heard moved him to 
publish a pamphlet: “Faithful Warning for all Christians 
to avoid tumult and insurrection.” 

The time had now come, when the reforms and im- 
provements which had till now been discussed only were 
to be realized and put in practice. There was great dan- 
ger in this, unless, without the use of force and without 
unnecessary changes, Luther’s thoughtful advice and his 
firm hand could guide matters into the right channel. 
Without such firm and wise control the beginning Refor- 
mation might easily degenerate into a revolution, and in 
suppressing the revolution the Reformation might be © 
ruined. 

Many spirited adherents of Luther’s cause thought 
that matters were moving too slowly. They wished to re- 
form not by faithful teaching, but by violent action. Karl- 
stadt especially fomented this spirit of violence. In his 
proud ambition he imagined himself called upon to com- 
plete what Luther had begun. Karlstadt preached not 
only against the monasteries, against the mass, command- 
ments to fast, and celibacy of the priesthood, of whom he 
demanded that they must be married, but also against con- 
fession before communion, against images in the churches, 
aye, even against schools and the sciences, and in his fana- 
ticism dreamed of a direct and immediate influence of 
God’s spirit upon the untaught youth. Those who fol- 
lowed him in this wild excitement ran into churches and 
cloisters, perpetrating all manner of vandalism upon cruci- 
fixes, images, and altars. They were about to close the 
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town school, and even the university itself was not out of 
danger. 

In Zwickau men of the same evil spirit were at work. 
There a certain pastor, Thomas Muenzer, had stirred up a 
fanatical movement among the cloth makers. From among 
his adherents, who claimed to be enlightened directly by 
the Holy Spirit, he had chosen 12 apostles and 72 disciples. 
About the end of April, 1521, the town council had pro- 
ceeded against them and had arrested 55 journeymen 
cloth makers. Muenzer fled to Bohemia. After the flight 
of the “prophet” Nicholas Storch headed the movement of 
Muenzer’s followers. The following grew continually. 
They taught many errors, but their chief teaching con- 
sisted of these four points: No Bible is necessary, for God 
speaks directly to us,—if no Bible is necessary, then we 
need no sermons and no educated clergy,—infant baptism 
is worthless—“the fanatics” are the visible communion of 
saints. These men came to Wittenberg, hoping to persuade 
Melanchthon to accept their views. He lacked the dis- 
cerning eye which tries the spirits, and therefore appealed 
to Luther for advice. 

Luther recognized the danger at once and was de- 
termined to stamp out the flame before it had assumed the 
proportions of a wild conflagration. The Elector indeed 
warned him that he could not protect the Reformer if he 
left his safe abode, but Luther valued the work of his Lord 
Jesus more than his own personal safety. He was a stran- 
ger to fear. Firm in the conviction that duty required his 
presence in Wittenberg, he courageously braved the danger 
of being executed as an excommunicated monk and an out- 
law. “TI come,” he wrote to the Elector, “to Wittenberg 
protected by One much higher than the Elector. No 
sword can correct or help in this case, God alone must do 
it without any care or help of man. Wherefore he that 
hath the strongest faith will here protect most.” 

On the first of March, 1522, Luther left the Wartburg, 
the fortress where for ten months he had enjoyed safety 
and protection. It was just like Luther to take such a 
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bold step. The excommunicated, outlawed monk, the con- 
demned heretic, in appearance and dress resembling a 
knight and carrying the Holy Scripture with him, took his 
road right through the territory of Duke George, the man 
who hated him so bitterly,—alone, trusting the Almighty, 
trusting that his cause was the Lord’s cause. Luther’s ex- 
terior had changed considerably,—up in the pure mountain 
air, living, to some extent, the life of a nobleman. He was 
no more the pale, haggard little monk. He was now 39 
years of age, and his stalwart appearance agreed excellently 
with his knightly dress. He looked powerful and every 
inch a man. 

On the evening of the 4th of March, 1522, in the 
front room of one of Jena’s hotels, called “The Black Bear’, 
sits a lone horseman. He has taken off his military coat; 
his hand rests upon the hilt of his sword, he is reading a 
book. Other guests arrive: two students from Switzerland, 
glad to get out of the driving rain. They are on the way 
to Wittenberg, where they intend to study the Holy Scrip- 
ture; their heart is set upon seeing and hearing Martin 
Luther. The knight invites the two to come and sit at his 
table. They accept his invitation and pledge his health in 
drinking from the mug which he offers them. They con- 
verse with him and tell him of the purpose of their jour- 
ney, that they want to see Luther. “What do people in 
Switzerland think of Luther?” he asks them. “Some can 
not praise him enough and thank God, that He has re- 
vealed His truth through him, some condemn him as a 
heretic,” they answer. They speak of many things, but 
ever again they come back to their first point—they would 
like to see Luther. More guests are arriving, two traveling 
merchants. They .doff their cloaks and weapons, sit down, 
and one of them takes from his pocket a book and places it 
beside himself. The knight immediately asks him the 
title and author of the book and is told: “It.4s..Dr: 
Luther’s explanation of several gospels and epistles, just 
published.” 

If there is anything significant it is this that students 
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from Switzerland are traveling all the way to Wittenberg 
to learn to know Luther, and that traveling merchants carry 
with them upon their journeys Luther’s books. It was the 
expression of the hunger and thirst for peace and truth 
which nothing could satisfy but the word of God to which 
Luther was again calling attention. 

After a while supper is served, and the knight invites 
the Swiss students to be his guests: “Come,” says he, “I'll 
pay the reckoning.” The longer they listen to the table- 
talk of their gracious and friendly host the more they ad- 
mire his clear thinking, his homely, forcible expressions 
and his courageous, hopeful prediction ofa victory for the 
gospel. Who is this strange knight? They look at his 
noble, stalwart appearance and bearing and think he must 
be a German battle-lord, they listen to his words of truth 
and learning and think he must be, without doubt, a leader 
of minds. Can it be Ulrich von Hutten, the soldier and 
the scholar? It is bed-time. The knight arises, drinks . 
their health, wishes them God’s speed and requests that 
they visit their countryman in Wittenberg, Dr. Jerome 
Schurf, and greet him. “From whom shall we greet him?” 
' they ask. “Say nothing more than this: He that is coming 
greets thee.” 

The next morning the two students journey on to 

Wittenberg. Upon their arrival they at once visit Dr. 
Schurf, and whom do they find there but the strange knight 
that entertained them so graciously in Jena. It is Sir . 
reorge, Dr. Luther. On the evening of March 6th Luther 
had arrived in Wittenberg, exactly one year after the day 
.on which the Emperor had signed Luther’s safe-conduct 
for Worms. Luther needed no imperial safe-conduct now. 
His faith is his power and his protection. His faith was to 
be the victory also that was to conquer the enemies who. 
endangered the quiet progress of the Reformation. 

To all the powers of darkness and evil Luther opposed 
one power only, but that the greatest power in the world— 
the Word of God. “By the Word of God alone,” he writes 
at that time to his friend Hausmann, “we must fight, by the 





Knight George returning to Wittenberg stops at the Inn “The Bear,” 
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Word of God alone must be overthrown, by the Word of 
God must be abolished what our people in their first 
frenzy driven by Satan have undertaken to establish by 
force.” 

On the following Sunday Luther entered the pulpit 
of the city church, and for eight days thereafter he daily 
preached against the use of forcible measures in reforming 
abuses. Every one of these sermons breathes the spirit of 
paternal love and pastoral solicitude. Luther showed the 
people that they must act from conviction and be guided 
by a well-instructed conscience. Such conviction can only 
be produced by the Word of God, and conscience dare not 
be forced by compulsion or commandments. “The Word,” 
says he, “has created heaven and earth and all things; that 
must do it, and not we poor sinners. Summa Summarum: 
I will preach it, I will speak it, I will write it, but I will 
force or compel no one; for faith must be accepted wil- 
lingly without compulsion. Take an example. I opposed 
indulgences and all papists, but not by any force. I sim- 
ply taught, preached, and wrote God’s Word; that is all I 
did. And, while I was sleeping or enjoying the society of 
my Philip or Amsdorf, this word accomplished so much, 
that popery grew so weak that no prince or emperor has 
ever since done it so much damage. I did nothing; the 
word effected and accomplished everything. If I had 
wished to use force, I could have thrown the whole of 
Germany into a fearful, bloody massacre; aye, at Worms ii, 
could have started something that even the Emperor’s 
safety had. been in danger. But what would it have been? 
Tomfoolery, nothing more.—I did nothing; I gave the 
word a chance to do something. What do you imagine 
that the devil thinks of it, if you try to accomplish this 
thing by boisterous action? He sits way back in hell and 
saith: O, what a fine game these fools are starting. But 
if we merely teach the word and give it a chance to do its 
work, then the devil suffers a real injury. That word is 
almighty, it takes possession of the hearts, and if they are 
taken then the work must follow of itself. We must not 
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pull anyone by the hairs to it or from it, for 1 cannot 
drive anyone to heaven or beat him there with clubs.” 

In simple and natural manner Luther quieted the 
spirits, and Karlstadt lost all influence. In like manner he 
put to silence the “Prophets of Zwickau”, and showed 
them that their pretended revelations, because they did 
not agree with the Holy Scripture, were the revelations of 
the father of lies. He demanded that they prove their 
new doctrines to be of God by performing miracles. On 
that very same day they left the town, sending Luther a 
foolish and scurrilous letter. 
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12. Construction. 


n September, 1522, the German New Testament had 

made its appearance. Immediately thereafter Luther 

set to work to translate the Old Testament also. This 
was a much more arduous and difficult task, yet, at the 
time Luther hardly thought that it would take him a full 
decade to complete it. Thousands awaited its appearance 
with intense expectancy. Even Duke George of Leipzig, 
who disliked Luther otherwise, declared: “If the man 
would only translate the rest of the Bible and then go 
whither he will.” Some of the best Hebrew scholars were, 
at that time, at Wittenberg: Melanchthon, Matthew Auro- 
gallus, Bernhard Ziegler, John Forster. These all worked 
faithfully with Luther upon this great work, but he him- 
self in each case decided the exact wording of the trans- 
lation. 

No doubt Luther often sighed as in time he realized 
more and more the great difficulty of the task. But as 
each obstacle was removed he rejoiced. “O God!” says he 
at one time, “how very vexatious is this task of compelling 
these Hebrew writers to speak German. How stubbornly 
they resist and will not give up their Hebrew manner to 
follow the rough German speech. You may as well force 
a nightingale to forsake her sweet melody and imitate the 
cuckoo!”—“I have taken great pains,” he declares at 
another time, “in my translation, to express the thought 
in a pure and clear German. It often happened that we 
searched and asked for a word for two, three, or four weeks, 
and yet, at times, did not find it. Certainly, now that it is 
all translated, you may run your eyes over three or four 
pages without a single interruption, but do not notice what 
stones and logs have been in the road, now you pass over 
it all as smoothly as over a polished board. When the field 
is clean it is fine ploughing, but no one cares to grub up 
the stumps and prepare the field.” —“With a good con- 
science I may testify that I did this work with utmost 
faithfulness and diligence, without any sinister purpose 


whatever. For I did neither take, seek, or gain a penny 
by it; nor did I look for personal honor, God, my Lord 
knows that. But I did it as a service to our dear Chris- 
tians and for the glory of Him, who sitteth on high, who 
doth so richly bless me every hour, that, though I trans- 
lated a thousand times more carefully, I would not deserve 
it, no, not for one hour.- Everything I have and am is of 
His grace and mercy, therefore also I shall gladly and with 
all my heart use everything for His glory. I am more 
than richly repaid if but one Christian only acknowledges 
me to be a faithful laborer.” In 1534 the complete Bible 
translation was ready. Luther was always willing to im- 
prove upon it where such improvement seemed called for. 

The importance of Luther’s Bible translation for the 
whole of Christendom can hardly be overestimated. His 
own nation, the German people, received in it a treasure 
that has enriched them for time and for eternity. Their 
language, their literature, their thought, their life, their 
schools, above all their souls were enriched thereby. But 
other nations were also blessed by Luther’s great work, for 
it stimulated the faithful scholars of other lands to do the 
same for their people. And whoever went at this work 
consulted Luther’s translation. Blessed are they of every 
nation who learn to love this book as Luther loved it. Let 
us heed his admonition: “Let us not loose the Bible, but 
rather be diligent in reading and preaching it with true 
fear of God and prayer; for if the Bible remains, prospers, 
and is used-aright, then all is well and will succeed. For 
she is the head and the empress of all faculties and arts.” 

One of the many tasks that confronted the Reformer 
was the rearranging of public worship. The Roman church 
had directed all those who sought to serve God perfectly 
to the cloister and advised such to leave their earthly cal- 
ling, and to become priests, monks, or nuns. Luther 
pointed out the error of this way and showed that the 
Christian’s life in the world, in his earthly calling serving 
his neighbor in the fear of the Lord, is a true service of 
God. “Our earthly life, calling and being, comprehended 
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in God’s Word, and sanctified by the word, is a true service 
of God.” “We should see to it that the young hearts get 
accustomed in their station and calling to esteem God’s 
Word and command very highly and to fear God in His 
word that they may know what it means: to serve God, 
namely to be obedient to the word and commandment of 
God, that each one faithfully and carefully perform the 
work of his office and love his neighbor.” “Just you look 
at the man who believes in Christ and is God-fearing, and 
do not inquire whether he be tailor or shoemaker, peasant 
or citizen, a noble or a commoner. If he believes in 
Christ and is 'God-fearing, he is a living saint.” “Wherever 
there is service of God there is heaven. If I therefore 
serve my neighbor I am in heaven, for I serve God.” This 
will of God we learn, and are preserved and advanced in 
faith and love by the Word of God which we hear and read 
in church and at home. 

“Three great abuses have corrupted public worship,” 
Luther complains. “The first: that God’s Word was hushed, 
and they read and sang only in the churches; this was the 
-worst abuse. The other: Since God’s Word was hushed, 
there came in use so many unchristian tales and lies, both 
in legends, songs, and sermons, that it is terrible to behold. 
‘The third: that this ‘divine worship’ was performed as a 
work by which God’s grace and salvation was to be merited. 
With that, faith died out, and everyone wanted to give to 
churches, found institutions, and become priest, monk, or 
nun.” 

The Roman Catholic Church thought that she was 
doing God a service by these her services of divine worship 
in which the priest, in magnificent robes, sang at the altar 
in the Latin language, and the congregation simply listened 
in silent amazement. Luther on the other hand pointed 
out that in a truly divine service God rather serves us by 
His Word and Sacrament. Therein God comes down to us. 
The Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are to be 
administered according to the institution of Christ. God’s 


Word is to be preached abundantly and in its purity. 
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There can be no such thing as divine worship without the 
Word of God. Therefore Luther translated the Bible 
that all might hear and understand it. Therefore also he 
gave to that preacher, who could not make a sermon of his 
own. from the Bible, his Church-Postil, a collection of ser- 
mons on the gospels and epistles for every Sunday or 
holy-day. 

“But let the sum of the whole matter,” he writes, “be 
this, that everything be done that the Word may be pro- 
claimed and we have no more howlings and groanings as 
we have had till now. You may omit anything else rather 
than the Word. For the entire Bible teaches that the 
Word of God must be in common use among Christians, and 
Christ Himself saith (Luke 10, 42): “One thing is needful,” 
namely that Mary sit at Jesus’ feet and daily hear his w ord, 
That is the good part that is to be chosen and shall never 
be taken away. It is an eternal Word. The other must 
perish, however much it troubles Martha. God grant it 
unto us!, Amen,” 

'.In the center of the new order of public. worship 
Luther therefore placed the Word and the sacraments, for 
in them God comes down to us and makes us partake of 
the treasures of salvation.. We, on the other hand, lift up 
our hearts unto Ged in our, hymns and prayers. “Prayer 
is the trade of the Christian,” said Luther, He, himself, 
had learned this trade and was a master that could teach 
others to pray. “Ah, how very great and important a mat- 
ter is the upright prayer of pious Christians. How very 
powerful it is with God, that a poor man may thus speak 
tothe high majesty in heaven and not be frightened but 
know that God smiles at him friendly for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, his dear Son, our Lord and Savior!” 

It was Luther also who gave to the people the Church- 
Hymnbook. The gift of song is a precious boon which 
God has also given to the people of Teuton blood. The 
people wanted to sing in the language of their fatherland. 
But the Roman priesthood was jealous of its prominence 
in the public service and disliked to hear the people sing 
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out joyously and boldly. However, they could not keep the 
Germans of old from singing out at times in their churches. 
At Easter the people sang, and at Pentecost it was custom- 
ary for them to join in the hymn: ai 

Now do we pray God, the Holy Ghost, 

For the true faith, which we need most. 

And that He defend us, when life is ending, 

And from exile home we shall be wending, 

Lord, have mercy. 


But there were few of these hymns which the people 
could sing in church. “We are in need of German poets 
and musicians who could compose Christian and spiritual 
songs, as Paul calls them, that would be worthy to be used 
daily in God’s church.” When Luther uttered these, com- 
plaints he hardly gave it a thought that he himself was to 
be the creator of the German church-hymn and the origi- 
nator and promoter of true church music and songs among 
other nations likewise. Luther was of a truly poetic na- 
ture. Read his beautiful letter to his little son Hans and 
convince yourself that it is exquisite poetic prose. And 
what hymns of faith and courage did he sing! The more 
Satan raged, the more victories for Luther. It was the 
bloodthirsty rage of the foes of the gospel that drove 
Luther to compose the first of his incomparable hymns. 
On the 1st of July, 1523, the papists at Brussels had 
burned at the stake two young adherents of the true doc- 
trine, Henry Voes and John Esch. This was to intimidate 
other faithful confessors, but it had the opposite effect. 
The faithful martyrs by their loyalty strengthened . the 
faith of others. The more the truth was attacked, the 
more it approved itself to be the truth. It was at this time 
that Luther composed his first hymn: “A new song we 
now will sing.” In this hymn he tells of the death of the 
martyrs and ends by glorying in this, that these martyrs 
cannot be killed and that their ashes cannot be covered by 
water or the grave, but that even after death they will 
everywhere preach: “His Word hath come again.” — 
Luther then continued to sing on, one beautiful hymn af- 
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ter the other came from his fertile pen, so that Hans 
Sachs, the Meistersaenger of Nuremberg, said: “The 
Nightingale of Wittenberg we hear now everywhere.” 
1524 the first German Hymnbook was published. It con- 
tained but eight hymns, four of these were Luther’s com- 
positions. In the same year Luther published his own 
“Spiritual Hymnbook”. 

Altogether Luther wrote about 40 hymns. He took 
his matter in part from the Psalms of the Old Testament. 
(Psalm 130, “Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee,” 
Psalm 67, “God be merciful unto us.”) In some cases he 
improved and added to old German hymns. He translated 
several Latin hymns of the better kind, and versified the 
whole catechism, giving us thereby some truly excellent 
hymns, as e. g.: “We all believe in one true God,” and “To 
Jordan came our Lord, the Christ.” Nor did he forget 
the children. Thousands of children have learned to ex- 
press their Christmas joy in Luther’s never-dying Chris- 
tian hymn: “From heaven above to earth I come.” Above 
all others, however, Luther immortalized his name by giv- 
ing us that hymn of courage and defiance against the pow- 
ers of evil: “A mighty fortress is our God.” Wherever 
protestants gather to celebrate the triumphs of the Refor- 
mation, and to bid defiance to Antichrist, they may be 
heard singing out that hymn of trust and faith in God 
which shall never die: “A mighty fortress is our God.” 

Luther did not only write the words of his hymns, 
but in most cases he also gave us the air, which he pro- 
vided either by adopting some old popular air or by creat- 
ing a new melody. In this work he had an able assistant, 
John Walther, the Elector’s choir-leader, a man of thorough 
education in his art who understood the detail and tech- 
nique of musical composition. 

When these hymns of beauty and power were sung in 
the churches they did not only please the ear and rouse the 
soul, but they awakened others to attempt similar things. 
Hans Sachs, whom we mentioned above, drank inspiration 
and faith from Luther’s hymns. Many a sweet song has 
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cheered the Christian’s heart since then, and the best of 
these were directly or indirectly influenced by Luther’s 
prose and poetry. The hymns of Albrecht, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, of Nicolas Decius, of Paul Eber, of Nicolas 
Hermann, of John Mathesius, of Paul Speratus and of 
many others would, perhaps, never have been sung if 
Luther had not shown the way. Their hymns were built 
upon the foundations which Luther had laid. The same 
may be said of the hymns of Paul Gerhardt, Dr. Selneccer, 
and others. These men, under Luther, their great leader, 
have given to Christendom a treasure and an everflowing 
spring of blessings from which millions have taken and 
drunk righteousness, courage, healing, and health. Nor is 
their day of blessed usefulness over, the descendants of 
those who have lived upon this manna are even now re- 
joicing and will in the future rejoice in these refreshing 
melodies. The very enemies of Lutheran teaching have 
quenched the thirst of their heart at this spring, and, when 
nigh unto darkness and death, have found light in Luther’s 
hymns. 


13. The Catechism and the School. 


CC f, in his entire career, Dr. Luther had done and 
| accomplished no other good thing than this that 
he supplied homes, schools, and pulpits with both 
his catechisms, the whole world could not sufficiently thank 
or pay him for it.” This is the opinion of John Mathesius, 
the biographer of Luther. It is the truth.— 
~ Luther had been very busy, working for the church. 
He had translated the Bible, he had written a postil, he 
had. published a hymnbook, and in all this labor he had 
been assisted by such able men as Philip Melanchthon, 
John Bugenhagen, George Spalatin, and others. But if 
you imagine that now all was well with the churches in 
Luther’s country, you are mistaken. It took years of patient 
labor to change the sad conditions brought about by the 
neglect of the Roman Catholic church. Above all things, 
there was an utter lack of men able to preach the Word of 
God from the pulpit and to plant it into the young hearts 
at school. Thousands could mumble the mass, but few, 
very few could teach the truth. 
It was positively necessary that some one should visit 
each and every congregation to discover the exact condi- 
tions of each and learn whether the priests and teachers 
were fit to teach and whether the doctrine taught was the 
truth. In order that this work of church-visitation might 
be done thoroughly and satisfactorily, entire Saxony was 
divided into districts, and for each district several theolo- 
gians and several electoral counselors were appointed whose 
business it was to make this examination. Melanchthon 
prepared the list of questions which were to be asked each 
pastor, and he himself was the first one to take up this 
work in the district allotted to him. Together with two 
pastors and three noble counselors he visited the land of 
Thuringia. A beautiful country it was, but sad indeed 
were the conditions of its churches and schools. It is un- 
speakably painful to read the report of what was found to 
be the moral and intellectual status of some of the priests. 
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Some of the men, placed as shepherds over large congrega- 
tions, knew little more than ‘the ten commandments, the 
creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. Even today we may find ig- 
norant monks in Catholic cloisters, but, think of it, Me- 
lanchthon found a monk, in charge of a congregation as 
priest who, when he was asked about the ten command- 
ments, said: “I have not that book yet.” 

In view of such misery, caused by the reckless care- 
lessness and greed of the papists, Melanchthon wrote: 
“My heart bleeds when I behold such wretchedness. 
Often, when we are through with the examination of a 
parish, I go alone to some lonely place to weep for very 
sadness. And who would not lament, when one sees that 
the capacities of man are so entirely neglected, and his 
soul, capable of learning and grasping so much, knows 
nothing even of its Creator and Lord!” 

Luther also had occasion to see an abundance of this 
spiritual wretchedness. But, though these conditions im- 
pressed the examiners as sad in the extreme, they were so 
much the more elated when they beheld the beautiful fruits 
that followed their conscientious labors. Luther immediate- 
ly saw what was needed. He prepared his two catechisms, 
nothing was more needed that such a catechism; a cate- 
chism, that is, a little book explaining the most important 
truths of the Christian religion for the children and the un- 
learned. Luther’s contained that only which every Christian 
must know. Many a one had before this attempted to write 
such a book, but more was required for such a task than 
mere book-knowledge. To produce a good and useful cate- 
chism required that the author have. an intimate knowl- 
edge of the principles of Christian doctrine, a thorough 
acquaintance with the people, and a warm, loving devotion 
to the child and its true interest. Such a man was Martin 
Luther. How he did love children! How often he en- 
tered the pulpit to preach to the “simple”! How earnestly 
he admonished parents and rulers to provide for the chil- 
dren’s Christian training, to erect schools, to point them 
to their God! He issued an earnest appeal to all “Mayors 
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and Counselors of German Cities to Erect and Support 
Christian Schools.” What kind words are these of Luther, 
in which he encourages the poor to give their children a 
good education: “Take courage and send your boy to col- 
lege! And even though he must at times beg bread, be 
sure you have given our dear Lord a piece of wood from 
which He can whittle a master.” He lauds the office of a 
Christian teacher: “This I would say briefly: A diligent, 
pious teacher or master, or whoever it is that faithfully 
trains and teaches boys, can never be rewarded sufficiently 
nor paid with money!” — “And I, if I could or were com- 
pelled to leave preaching and other matters, I would rather 
be a teacher or instructor of boys than anything else. For 
I know that this office is, next to that of a preacher, the 
most useful, the greatest and the best, and I hardly know 
which of the two is the best.” 

This man wrote a booklet which every one who wishes 
to know the real truth about the religion of Jesus Christ 
should study and continue to study all his life. This book- 
let is “Luther’s Catechism.” It came to be written in this 
way: 

When Luther became acquainted with the truly hor- 
rible condition of the poor, neglected people in town and 
country he declared that the catechism, i. e. the ten com- 
mandments, the creed, the Lord’s prayer and the essentials 
of both sacraments, must be preached to the people, if con- 
ditions were to be improved. For this purpose he entered 
the pulpit of the city church at Wittenberg and preached 
on these chief parts of catechism. His friend, Bugen- 
hagen, the local pastor, happened to be temporarily absent, 
and people were accustomed to see Luther, though bur- 
dened with much other work, to act as his substitute. At 
this time, in May, September and December, he explained 
the catechism in three series of sermons before a large and 
attentive congregation. 

It was, however, desirable that the people remember 
what they had heard in these sermons. And other preach- 
ers wished to have these sermons, that they might learn to 


preach the catechism to their own congregations. Luther 
therefore prepared to print his explanation in twofold 
form. He published a brief explanation of each chief part 
upon charts that could be hung on the walls of the home, 
the school, and the church. The first of these charts ap- 
peared about January 15th, 1529. It contained the first 
three chief parts with explanations. About Easterday of 
the same year the second chart with the remaining chief 
parts was ready. These two charts were then printed in 
book-form. That was the “small catechism.” 

In the meantime Luther had been busy at work pre- 
paring his sermons on the catechism for the press. After 
some alteration he published them not in the form of a 
book of sermons, but as a catechism. It was possible also 
to utilize the sermons for Palm Sunday and Maundy 
Thursday in this volume, and about the middle of April the 
first copies of this, the “large catechism,” were issued. 

Luther himself betrays the origin of his catechism by 
speaking, in the preface of the small catechism, of his 
“charts” and by beginning the preface to his large cate- 
chism with these words: “This sermon has been arranged 
and begun that it may serve as an instruction for the chil- 
dren and the plain people.” 

Who can calculate the blessing which has flown from 
Luther’s catechisms? Let no one deem himself too old or 
too advanced in Christian knowledge to read and to study 
these catechisms! Luther confessed in his old age: “I 
must remain and I willingly remain a child and a scholar 
of the catechism.” How much more ought we form the 
same blessed determination! 

_ There have always been men of high standing who 
have recognized and appreciated the worth of Luther’s 
catechism. Thousands have uttered its praise. We will 
quote but one; the renowned historian Leopold von Ranke 
writes of Luther’s catechism: “It is at once childlike and 
deep, clear yet inexhaustible, simple yet sublime. Blessed 
he who nourished his soul with it and clings to it! He 
possesses an imperishable comfort in every moment, within 
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a thin shell the very kernel of the truth, affording true 
satisfaction to the wisest of the wise.” 

But Luther did not only provide the youth with this 
catechism, but he undertook also to have good Christian 
schools erected, where boys and girls might be trained 
aright. Luther knew something by experience of the hard- 
ships and difficulties that confront the boy who would de- 
vote himself to study and science but is hampered by poy- 
erty. Many other boy in like circumstances would have 
perished in soul and body, or would have given up the task 
in despair. Besides Luther knew what a “hell and pur- 
gatory” Roman schools were. He was determined to 
change all this. To him the school seemed as important 
as the home. The very foundations of character are laid 
in the school. The future of the whole people depends 
upon the youth. Luther recognized this. Therefore he 
never wearied of championing its cause. 

In the first months of the year 1524 he aroused his 
people by publishing: “An Appeal to the Councilors of All 
the Cities in Germany to Provide and Maintain Christian 
Schools.” He admonished all not to stint in educating 
and training the young, but to take good care of the poor, 
miserable, forsaken youth, — cost what it may. “Let them 
learn, so that they may support themselves:” Such an ad- 
monition was sorely needed, for the education of children 
was sadly neglected in Europe at that time. The govern- 
ments did not provide for it. Parents and teachers ar- 
ranged privately for instruction. These teachers were 
often ignorant and brutal men. True, in the schools con- 
nected with monasteries, and taught by monks, boys were 
trained for the priesthood and the sons of the wealthy 
were instructed in the most indispensable branches of 
knowledge, but the people as a whole grew up in ignorance. 
Luther pointed out the great ady antage accruing to the 
nation if its’ people are properly educated. He thought 
that a school for boys and girls, offering a few hours of in- 
struction a day in elementary knowledge and affording 
time for learning a trade or housework, would meet the 


needs of the people. Besides such primary schools Luther 
wished to have sufficient “Latin schools” (high schools) 
for those who possessed the ability and willingness to strive 
for a higher education, that such may become the pastors, 
statesmen, and leaders of the people. He would have these 
higher schools devote themselves especially to teaching the 
ancient languages. “And be sure of this that we shall 
hardly retain the gospel if we neglect the ancient langua- 
ges. The languages are the scabbard in which this sword 
is kept. They are the case in which this treasure is car- 
ried. They are the room in which this food is stored. 
And, as the gospel itself tells us, they are the baskets in 
which these loaves and fishes and fragments are kept.” 
Luther insists also that history be taught with a view of 
learning practical lessons for our lives from the lives of 
others. “If I had children and could afford it, I would 
have them learn not only languages and history, but also 
to sing and music and the whole of mathematics.” 

These words of Luther bore fruit. It did not take 
long-and an educational system developed that won the ad- 
miration of the nations., Indeed, Luther had the welfare 
of the people at heart. 
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14. Luther Against Sedition. 


ar is always a frightful disaster. But the most 

\ \ terrible wars are those that are fought for the 

sake of religion. The peasants who at Luther’s 

time raised the insurrection known to history as the “Peas- 

ants’ War”, pretended to be contending for the gospel and 

sought to establish their demands, drawn up in 12 articles, 

with “the gospel.” And the enemies of the gospel were 

not slow in making the assertion: “Now, there you have 

it, did we not say so, the gospel leads to revolution. Luther 
and his adherents are revolutionists.” 

To this day our enemies are loud in asserting that the 
revolution is a consequence of the Reformation. But this 
is disproved by the indisputable fact that Catholic countries 
are the breeding places of seditions and revolutionists. 
Think ofthe succession of revolts and revolutions in the 
Catholic countries of South America. If anyone detested 
revolutions, it was Luther. He acted according to the 
principle: That which is old shall remain, so far as it 
does not conflict with God’s Word. All improvements 
must be built up upon the foundation of God’s Word. 

The preaching of the gospel had delivered the people 
from the yoke of the Pope. But this liberty which the 
gospel bestows is not license nor carnal security. .“A 
Christian is a free lord of all things and subject to no one 
(through faith); a Christian is a servant of all and subject 
to everyone (through love).” Luther was the very one 
who called upon all to give the government its due honor, 
as God’s Word demands, Rom. 13, 1—2: “Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power 
but of God. The powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the or- 
dinance of God; and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation.” And in both the small as well as in 
the large catechism Luther declares that the fourth com- 
mandment requires obedience to government as well as to 
parents. “For through it’ God blesses and preserves us, as 
through our parents, food, house, home, protection, and se- 
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curity. Therefore, since they bear this name and title 
with all credit, as their highest honor, it becomes us also 
to esteem them very highly as our most precious treasure 
and most priceless jewel on earth.” That is not the lang- 
uage of a revolutionist. 

°Tis true the peasant of the middle ages had no easy 
time. If the tillers of the ground had had no otlier burden 
than that mentioned in the Bible: “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,” it would have been a compara- 
tively small matter. But the peasants were at times 
scarcely considered as human beings, their fate was as a 
rule indifferent to their cruel masters, who were satisfied 
to see them work, to pay imports and taxes, and to endure 
all manner of arbitrary treatment in silence. The poor 
serf looked in vain for justice. He had no chance of hold- 
ing his own against the landed proprietor. And if the 
great lords went to battle, it was the peasant who suffered 
most, for his fields were devastated, his flocks and herds 
driven off, and his house set afire. These poor, oppressed 
people heard of liberty and once more hoped to shake the 
hateful yoke from their necks. 

More than once before the peasants had risen in re- 
volt, but the sword of the mighty had conquered them. 
Now that everyone was speaking of liberty, they also wanted 
to be free, not, however, in the sense of the gospel, free 
from sin, guilt, and death through the redemption of Jesus 
Christ, free from the Pope and his human ordinances, but 
free from the oppression of the mighty. In the fall of 
1524 the peasants of Swabia united and drew up 1% ar- 
ticles in which they tried to substantiate the justice of 
their demands from the Holy Scriptures. Religious fana- 
tics, such as Carlstadt, Thomas Muenzer, and others, fanned 
the flame of excitement. The fanatics hoped that the 
peasants’ hand and weapon would gain the victory, and the 
peasants thought that their “spiritual” leaders had proved 
their demands to be scriptural. Soon hords of excited men 
stormed cloisters and demolished images, thinking to act 
in accordance to the word of God: “Ye shall destroy their 


altars and break down their images” (Deut. 7, 5). Pamph- 
lets containing passionate appeals were scattered broad- 
cast. The 12 articles demanded the free preaching of 
God’s Word, the right to choose their own preachers, reduc- 
tion of taxes, free fire-wood, free fishing and free hunting. 
Instruction and correction was solicited in case any of the 
articles were not in accordance with God’s Word. Above 
all they wanted to hear Luther’s opinion. 

In April, 1525, Luther was given a copy of these ar- 
ticles. He was, at the time, in Eisleben superintending 
the opening of a new school, and immediately he prepared 
his answer to the peasants.. 

This answer proved a sore disappointment to the fa- 
natics and the peasants. He considered the government 
“the.power that is of God”, and while he commiserated 
deeply the poor oppressed people, yet he taught them that 
the gospel leads us to belieye, to love, and to suffer with 
patience. He reminds them that the Christian is called to 
practice self-denial, and condemns forcible measures as 
wicked resistance to a power that is of God. He tells them 
that the Word must win and change the heart, then out- 
ward conditions will likewise change for the better. He 
tries to dissuade both parties from bloodshed, points out 
to peasant and to prince the sins of each and admonishes 
them all to be subject to the gospel. Luther tried to me- 
diate in this his “Admonition to Keep the Peace in Answer 
to the 12 Articles.” 

But it was too late for mediation. The battle was 
raging. From the South-west a disorderly mob of immense 
proportions traveled northward, burning castles and clois- 
ters, spreading terror by its bloody cruelties and brutal 
crimes. Half of Germany was ablaze with the revolution. 
It was a terrible time. 

The peasants would not listen to reason or the Word 
of God. They had to be repressed by force. The govern- 
ment was compelled to protect the innocent. That was 
plain. And Luther now published his powerful appeal to 
the rulers to restore order and to protect peaceable citi- 
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zens: ‘Against the Murderous Robber-peasants”. Luther 
in this writing uses the severest terms. He wants the 
government to resist these fanatical rebels with all the 
force and all the weapons at its command. He had no 
patience with mob-violence. He was sure that in each of 
these rebellious peasants were hid five tyrants. He fully 
comprehended the situation and called upon all to assist in 
restoring order: “When there is a fire he is the best. who 
can quench it first. For an insurrection is not a simple 
murder, but a great fire that sets ablaze and lays waste a 
whole country; thus insurrections cause a land to become 
full of murder, bloodshed, and make widows and orphans, 
destroy everything, as the ‘greatest, misfortune.” The 
government is to deal with it. “as if a mad dog were to be 
killed; if you do not destroy it, it will destroy you. and 
your whole country with you”... . “I beg you, therefore, 
flee from these peasants, whoever can, as from the devil 
himself. But those who will not flee, them I beg God to 
enlighten and to convert. But those who will not be con- 
verted, God grant that such may have no good fortune or 
success.” 

Judgment soon overtook the peasants. . In the first 
days of the summer the insurrection had been put down. 
More than. 100,000 people had been butchered, the devas- 
tation was fearful to behold; in Thuringia about 70 clois- 
ters, many castles and manors were destroyed. The peas- 
ants’ condition became worse than .it had been before; 
they were compelled to raise and pay heavy indemnities, 
and. for years the country population groaned beneath 
these added burdens. 

Thomas Muenzer was taken captive and executed at 
Muchlhausen. In a manner this revolt injured the work of 
the Reformation, but on the other hand it served also to 
purge the ranks of the people of God from many insincere 
and corrupt persons. Those who sought with Luther but 
“the loaves and the fishes” of temporal advancement were 
disappointed and turned away. Luther, Bible in hand, 
speaking against revolt and murder and defending the di- 
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vine ordinance of established government, took the right 
path also through these troubled and wild waters. 

Every unprejudiced observer will have to admit that 
the Reformation did not at all cause this unhappy revolt. 
The breeding places of revolt and insurrection are to this 
day those countries where Roman superstition darkens the 
understanding and inflames the passions. When Duke 
George of Saxony demanded of the Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse that he suppress the gospel, because it brought on 
and fostered revolt, the Landgrave answered: “It is im- 
possible to prove that this revolt was originated by the 
Lutherans. I punished no Lutherans with the sword, but 
wicked rebellious people who would not be guided by 
Luther’s teaching. The gospel does .not produce peasant 
insurrection, but only peace and obedience.” 

In these restless days the Elector Frederick the Wise 
died in his favorite castle Lochau (Annaburg) on May 5th, 
1525. Spalatin, his faithful chaplain, was present with 
him in his last days and hours to impart spiritual comfort. 
After he had received in the Lord’s supper both the host 
as well as the wine, he departed as a faithful confessor of 
that gospel which Luther had been permitted to proclaim 
under his protection. In spite of the close relation which 
united the two men, the Elector and the Reformer never 
met. Frederick died as he had lived, a godly Christian 
man. The body was brought to Wittenberg in solemn pro- 
cession and was laid to rest under the steps leading to the 
main altar. The vain pomp and show used upon such 
occasions by the Roman church were omitted. The 
papists had been accustomed to bury dead princes by 
having vigils sung the day before the funeral, on the day 
of burial a high dignitary of the church read mass, the altar 
was draped in black, the priests were gowned in mourning, 
a shield was offered, a spear was broken, and the horses of 
the dead were led about the altar. When asked by the 
electoral counselors, Luther and Melanchthon advised 
against all this and proposed a plain, dignified, and becom- 
ing ceremony. Melanchthon delivered a touching oration 
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in church on the virtues of the deceased, and Luther, “be- 
cause the abuses of these pompous burials have been abol- 
ished,” preached a powerful and comforting sermon upon 
those words of Paul to the Thessalonians where he teaches 
Christians how to comfort one another in case of death. 
“Protected and defended by him,” Luther, sincerely 
touched, declared of this Elector, “the gospel prospered 
and grew apace everywhere. All his life he ruled peacefully 
and quietly and was justly called Frederick” (the peace- 
able). 

His brother John, who had lived in Weimar, succeeded 
Frederick. He was a warm friend of the pure gospel, con- 
fessed it openly and associated personally with Luther. 
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15. Luther Takes a Wife. 


oly wedlock had been shamefully dishonored by 
H the Pope, but Luther again taught what the 


Bible teaches, that marriage is an institution of 
God. He advised his friends to marry. For himself he at 
first. hesitated to take this step. When on the Wartburg 
he heard of monks marrying, he had said: “They shal] not 
force a wife upon me.” And yet in time he considered it 
his duty to confess in word and deed that “marriage is 
honorable in all” (Heb. 13, 4). “This I had determined 
with myself,” said he at one time to friends, “even before 
I had taken a wife, to honor holy matrimony if I had un- 
expectedly come to die, or had now been lying upon my 
death-bed, then I would have married a pious maiden and 
would have given her two silver cups as dowry and morn- 
ing-gift.” Just because it was said: “If this monk mar- 
ries, all the world and the devil himself will laugh, and he 
will spoil all that he has accomplished so far,” Luther de- 
termined to take this step. “If I can manage it, I will 
marry to spite the devil, and the angels shall rejoice, and 
the devil shall weep.” 

Catherine von Bora, while still a mere child, had 
beet placed by her relatives in the cloister of Nimpsch. 
She was born January 29th, 1499, of a noble Saxon family 
in somewhat reduced circumstances. Even into the quiet 
of this cloister entered a ray of that light which was burn- 
ing so brightly at Wittenberg. Those poor girls, inearcer- 
ated against their will as nuns, rejoiced to hear that God 
did not deny to them the open air, the sunlight of heaven, 
and a life among Christian people. They longed to. cast 
off the unnatural bondage which restrained them in the , 
cloister. Several, among them Catherine von Bora, “re- 
quested and begged their parents and relatives most 
humbly to help them to get out.” It was in vain. Luther 
heard of their request. About this time he writes: “Es- 
pecially do I beg you most humbly, my dear lords of the 
nobility, help your friends and children to get out of this 
horrible and dangerous condition. Consider that they are 
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human like yourself.” Luther finally himself aided these 
poor nuns to escape. 

On the Saturday before Easter, April 4th, 1523, Leon- 
hard Koppe, a counselor of Torgau, a friend of Luther, 
arove into the garden surrounding the cloister at Nimpsch. ° 
He had come to call for and take with him empty hering- 
barrels. When these were loaded, he contrived to hide 12 
nuns among them and leave the cloister. Three of these 
“sisters” returned to their relatives who resided in the 
Elector’s domain, but the other nine, whose homes were in 
the territory of Duke George, Koppe brought to Witten- 
berg. Luther undertook to provide homes for them, 
though in his poverty he had to confess: “The beggar’s 
sack has a large hole.” 

- They arrived in Wittenberg on April 7th, and, al- 
though temporary homes were provided for them by citi- 
zens, yet it required considerable to furnish them with al 
that was needed for life in the world. Luther requested 
Spalatin to ask the Elector for some assistance, and wrote’ 
“Reason and Answer, why virgins may leave cloisters by 
divine permission,” in which he justified their action. 

Catherine von Bora was received into the home of one’ 
Reichenbach, who later became mayor of the city. It 
seems, however, that later on she lived at the house of the 
artist Kranach. In this way we understand how it hap- 
pened that King Christian of Denmark, who resided at- 
Kranach’s for a while in October, 1523, gave her a gold 
ring. Luther sought to get a husband for each of the nuns. 
For Catherine a man of good family, named Baumgaertner, 
had been selected, but he proved unfaithful, and when 
Luther suggested that she marry Dr. Glatz she refused, 
but admitted that she would be willing to take Luther or 
Amsdorf. The latter never married. Luther chose her to 
be his wife. 

About the middle of May, 1525, — when the Peasant 
War was at its worst — Luther decided to take this im- 
portant step. In his letters he now speaks of “his Kate”. 
After coming to a decision, he did not hesitate to execute 
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what he had planned. He invited some of his most inti- 
mate friends to take supper with him on the evening of 
June 13th, 1525: John Bugenhagen, Justus Jonas, John 
Apel, and the artist Luke Kranach with his wife. They 
were to be witnesses of the marriage. The venerable pas- 
tor of the city church performed the ceremony. Fourteen 
days later Luther gave a wedding supper. He invited his 
parents and a number of friends, especially from Mansfield. 
One of his best friends did not attend, Philip Melanch- 
thon. He could not understand how Luther, a former 
monk, could marry a former nun. The town-council, the 
university, and friends sent wedding-presents. 

Luther had taken an important step. It was a con- 
fessional act in troubled times. The lonely, gloomy clois- 
ter-cell now became the cheery home of the Reformer, a 
source of blessings for thousands who came and went, a 
consecrated place for all Christendom. Let us enter it, in 
the spirit, and behold this great man as a husband and 
father and his “morning star” as a true wife and mother; 
let us join in their sorrows and joys and learn what a true, 
evangelical home it was, the house and home of Dr. Martin 
Luther. 
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16. Luther’s Home. 


oday the visitor is still shown the house occupied 
by Luther with his Katie and their children, where 


he spent the happiest days of his life. But you 
must not expect to find a comfortably arranged German 
house. This building had been erected not for a family, 
but for a number of monks, each living in his own cell. 
But these monks had all left. About the close of the year 
1523 none lived there but Luther and the erstwhile prior 
Eberhard Brisger, together with a few guests, “exiles”, as 
Luther calls them. In the fall of 1524 Luther put aside 
the cowl of the monk. .On the 9th of October he went out, 
dressed in a coat, for which the Elector had given him the 
material. Luther wanted to leave the cloister and asked 
the Elector to take it. The Elector made Luther a pres- 
ent of the entire property. d pon: a fi 
The rear of the cloister bordered upon the moat that 
surrounded the city. In this rear portion was Luther’s 
study, from whence he had a beautiful view of the meadows 
and the river Elbe. The city provided. the necessary 
building material to complete additions required to make 
it habitable for a family. In 1540 Luther had an elegant 
Gothic portal built with stone seats.to each side. To the 
left is Luther’s bust picture, to the right is his coat of 
arms in relief sculpture. Luther’s coat of arms consists. of 
a rose upon which is a heart, and on this a cross. He ex- 
plains its meaning thus: “It is to be a black cross upon a 
heart of natural red, for we must believe with all our 
heart on the crucified to be saved, and the cross brings 
pain and mortification, but does not ruin nature, but keeps 
the heart alive. Such a heart should be placed in a white 
rose to show that faith brings joy, comfort, and peace, and 
in a white rose because white is the color of the spirits and 
angels, and the joy is not to be the joy of this world. The 
rose finally is placed in a sky-blue background, to show that 
this joy is the beginning of the heavenly joy and is sur- 
rounded by heavenly hope, and a gold ring is to encircle 


the whole to indicate that heavenly bliss is to abide for- 
ever and is precious above all other treasures.” 

The house in which Luther lived was exempt from 
taxation of any kind, and its owners were given the privi- 
lege to brew, to malt, to retail the product, to keep Hve 
stock, and to transact any business the same as any other 
citizen of Wittenberg. 

The cloister garden was transformed into a flower, 
vegetable, and fruit garden, where Luther spent many a 
pleasant hour of recreation. He promised to adorn and 
crown Spalatin with lilies and roses if he visited him. 

While enemies heaped reproach, slander, and scorn 
upon Luther and upon his loyal wife, the hearts and the 
home of these were filled more and more with joy and 
peace. The slander of the world was to Luther evidence, 
that his marriage pleased God. “If my marriage is God’s 
work, we need not be surprised that the flesh is offended 
at it. If the world were not to be offended, I would be 
offended at the world; for I would fear that what we un- 
dertake might not be from God; now, however, since they 
are offended and despise me, I edify and comfort myself in - 
Him.” Perhaps no one has ever lauded the possession of 
a faithful, pious wife more fervently and gratefully than 
Luther. He was grateful, very grateful to God who had 
given him such a treasure. “The highest grace and gift 
of God is a pious, friendly, God-fearing and home-keeping 
wife, with whom you may live in peace, to whom you may 
entrust all your goods and what you own, aye, your body 
and life.” Luther spoke from experience when at table; 
he said: “Dear child, so treat your husband that he be- 
comes glad, when upon his homeward journey, he sees the 
roof of the house. And if a husband and wife so live, that 
she mourns to see him go and rejoices to see him come 
home, then all is well.” 

But the climax of this joy came when children en- 
tered the home. The first of these was born June 7th, 
1526. “Yesterday at 2 o’clock my dear Katie by the grace 
of God brought me a Johnny Luther,” Luther wrote the 


next day to John Ruehl, his brother-in-law, at Mansfield. 
That very same day deacon George Rorer baptized the in- 
fant. Bugenhagen, after whom the child was named John, 
Justus Jonas, and the artist Kranach, were sponsors. Kas- 
par Mueller, Chancellor of Mansfield, was likewise sponsor, 
but because of the distance he was represented by another. 
Luther’s friends, especially Spalatin, rejoiced with him at 
his good fortune. Luther’s letters show what joy filled 
him at this time. In almost every one he tells of some 
cute thing that Johnny does, how he loves to eat and 
drink (he calls him a glutton), he is getting teeth, he is 
learning to walk, and to speak, he visits his father’s study, 
crawls into corners, and soils the room. Luther’s table-talk 
at this time shows that the happy father never wearies of 
studying his child: “If I sit and write or do something 
else, he sings me a song, and if he gets too noisy I say a few 
stern words, then he sings still, but a little more quietly, 
and with some care and awe. Thus God wishes us to re- 
joice always, but with fear and reverence for God.” 

Luther’s educational principle of a proper combina- 
tion of rod and apple was observed toward Johnny also. 
When at the Koburg, 1530, he wrote that incomparably 
beautiful letter to his little son, then four years of age, in 
which he tells him of Paradise, that beautiful garden, 
where children play with horses that have silver saddles 
and golden bridles. 

Later Johnny tasted also his father’s anger. The boy 
had committed some wrong, whereupon he was not permit- 
ted to see his father for three days. The mother and 
friends interceded for the child, and the boy wrote his 
father an apology. Luther said: “I had rather have a 
dead son than a spoiled one. Not in vain did St. Paul say 
that a bishop must be a man who ruleth well his own 
house, having his children in subjection. — Therefore he 
must be punished and nothing carelessly overlooked, nor 
allow such things to pass unpunished.” 

There was great joy when on the 10th of December, 
1527, a daughter — Elizabeth — was born to Luther’s 
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wife. But this little girl died very soon, August 3d of the 
following year. Luther tried to comfort himself: “Eliza- 
beth has bidden us farewell to go to Christ, through death 
to life,’ but he had to confess: “She left me a strangely 
sick, almost feminine heart, I grieve so for her; I would 
never have thought that a father’s heart could become so 
soft toward his children.”” The tombstone of little Eliza- 
beth is still shown in Wittenberg. The inscription reads: 
“Here sleeps M. Luther’s little daughter Hlzabets: In 
the year 1528, August 3d.”. ; 

On May 4th, 1529, a second daughter was born. 
Luther asked Amsdorf to act as sponsor. “I beg you for 
God’s sake,” he writes, “God has presented me with a poor 
young heathen girl, from mine and my dear Katie’s body, 
that you do this good work and help this poor heathen 
girl to become a Christian, and thus become her spiritual 
mother, that through your service and by your assistance 
she may escape from her old birth from Adam and come 
to the new birth of Christ in baptism.” They. called her 
Magdalene. . Luther was especially attached to this sweet 
child, but had to mourn her death before she was grown. 

The second son received the father’s name, Martin. 
He was born November 9th, 1531. Looking at him at one 
time, Luther said of this son: “My little Martin is my 
dearest treasure, and such little children require the care 
and love of their parents, that they be properly cared for. 
Therefore the love of the parents always and simply goes 
down toward those who are but lately born.” 

The third son was born in the night between January 
28th and 29th, 1533. Luther called him Paul, and said: 
“I called my son Paul; for St. Paul has taught us many 
great doctrines and sayings. God grant him the graces and 
gifts of Paul.” 

Luther’s youngest child, Margaret, born December 
17th, 1534, had the two god-fathers Prince Joachim of 
Anhalt and Jacob Propst, pastor in Bremen. 

There was certainly no lack of care and work for the 
wife and mother amid this little flock of children. “What 





Family scene in Luther’s Home, 1536. 


“Rejoicing in Hope.” 
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a mother must suffer from her children is only exceeded 
by what God must suffer from man,” Luther said at one 
time. An aunt of Luther’s wife came to stay with them, 
they all called her “Aunt Lena,” her real name was Mag- 
dalene von Bora. She was a great help to the family. In 
1537, comforted by Luther, she entered eternal rest. 
“Luther with his family,” — is a beautiful picture 
which more than one artist has painted with evident sym- 
pathy. When Luther had three children he was truly 
proud and said: “I am satisfied, I have three children, 
which no papistical theologian has, and the three children 
are three kingdoms which belong to me by a surer inheri- 
tance than Hungaria, Bohemia, or the Roman Kingdom to 
Ferdinand.” Luther always thought of the child in its 
relation to the kingdom of God. “Quick, cry out and de- 
fend yourself!” he tells his child that is to be wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, “the Pope had me tied up, but I freed 
myself from his bondage.” “Why do I love you so much?’ 
Luther asks, playing with his child and calling to mind 
the many little acts of service which are rendered to a 
child, “and how did you ever deserve to fall heir to all my 
goods? — And all of this you demand as due you, and fill 
the whole house with your crying.” Seeing one of the 
children trying to straddle and ride the dog, he saith: 
“This child in deed and action is preaching God’s word 
which saith: Have dominion over the fish of the sea and 
over the beast of the field! For the dog suffers everything 
from the little child.” Another time he asks his little 
Lena whether she wishes to get to heaven. She answers: 
“Yes; for there I shall have enough apples, sugar, pears, and 
plums.” “Who thinks happy thoughts,” Luther then said, 
“he is happy, like my Magdalene.” A dish of fruit is upon 
the table, and the children are looking at it with an expres- 
sion of longing desire. Luther noticed this and said: “If 
anyone wishes to see what it means to rejoice in hope, here 
is an excellent picture of it. O, that we could thus look 
forward to the day of judgment.” He considered a child’s 
faith superior to his own and said: “They are much more 
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learned in faith than we old fools; for they believe in the 
most confident manner, without disputing or doubting, 
that God is gracious and that there is an eternal life after 
this life.” It is a great comfort to him to be able to say: 
“My little Lena and Johnny are praying for me.” 

The nursery was to the great man a place both for 
study and for recreation. Worry for his children’s future 
he overcame by faith. “Go to bed and sleep,” he said to 
one of his children when he bade it good-night, “be a good 
child, just be godly.” He esteemed a pious training the 
greatest treasure for children. “It is not so important to 
make heirs rich, but this is by far the most important mat- 
ter, to prepare the heirs to manage wisely and to make a 
right use of the inheritance. And we parents are great 
fools to leave our children a rich inheritance, but are so 
careless to teach them and train them to fear God, to con- 
trol themselves, and to live honorably. That is a very bad 
and foolish thing!” 

What became of these children of Dr. Martin Luther? 
The sons of great men very rarely become great them- 
selves. Luther’s home, where the father was continually 
engaged in affairs of the greatest moment for church and 
state, and was frequently absent, where many strangers 
came and went, where a restless activity kept all in motion, 
deprived the children of much needed attention. Thus 
the children were dependent to a great extent upon their 
tutors, yet everyone grew up to be godly and god-fearing. 
John, the oldest, studied law and served the court at Wei- 
mar as counselor. Martin studied theology, but never en- 
tered the university. He was but 33 years of age when he 
died. Paul, the youngest son, studied medicine and be- 
came a physician of some renown. At his death, March 
8th, 1593, he was court-physician to the Elector at Leip- 
zig. His body was placed in the St. Paul’s church of that 
city. Luther’s daughter, Margaret, married a nobleman of 
Prussia. She died in 1570. The last male descendant of 
Luther’s sons was Martin Gottlob Luther, a great grand- 
son of Tmther’s son Paul, who died November 34, 1759, 
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17. Luther’s Hospitality. 


uther and his faithful wife practiced the divine in- 
[isi “Use hospitality one to another without 

grudging.” All who entered their home, students, 
strangers, visitors, poor exiles, guests, were treated with 
Christian cordiality and made as comfortable as the means 
of the family would permit. 

The servants were counted members of the family of 
which Luther is the “pastor or bishop”. He insists that 
all pray and learn the catechism. At times Luther 
preached to his whole household. These sermons were 
taken down by friends and published later in a volume 
called “House-postil.”” In the preface Luther writes: 
“These sermons I have held at times in my own house be- 
fore my household, so that as a housefather I might do my 
part toward my household by instructing them to lead a 
Christian life. Would to God, they had not only heard it 
with their ears, but also received it into their hearts.” In 
these sermons Luther often speaks of the most lowly work 
as pleasing to God, if performed by a Christian. “A man- 
servant or maid-servant should not think: well, I am in a 
mean, miserable station, I must always work, therefore I 
cannot serve God. Even though thou art a man-servant 
or maid-servant, that need not prevent thee, thou mayest 
serve God as well as another who is in a higher station. If 
thou ask a plain kitchen-maid, why she sweeps the house, 
washes the dishes, milks the cows, she may say: I know 
that my work pleases God, since I have His word and com- 
mand for it.” 

Wolfgang Sieberger was Luther’s servant. He came 
from Munich, was personally very much attached to Luther 
and served him faithfully. 

Several nieces and nephews of Luther, the children of 
his sisters and brother, lived at Luther’s house. They re- 
ceived kind treatment, but were trained also to restrain 
themselves, to live godly lives and to be conscientious. 
The girls assisted Luther's wife in the many duties of such 
a large household, and the boys attended the university. 


When, at the proper time, these girls married honorable 
men, Luther gave them each a wedding in his own house. 

Besides these relatives and servants there were nearly 
always a number of guests and visitors at Luther’s house. 
The tutors who instructed Luther’s children often had 
their other private pupils to board at Luther’s table. 
Monks and nuns who had fled from cloisters sought refuge 
in the Reformer’s house. Preachers and pastors who had 
been driven from their parsonages came to Luther for help 
and advice. Even men and women of the nobility, yea 
princes lived at Luther’s house for weeks. The wife of the 
élector of Brandenburg, Elizabeth, found refuge here and 
was carefully nursed during a long time of illness. 

In 1527, when the pest raged at Wittenberg, Luther 
took into his house the wife of his colleague Schurf, the 
‘whole family of his friend Bugenhagen, and Deacon Roerer 
and his son. The epidemic had hardly ceased when Luther’s 
wife gave birth to a daughter, Elizabeth. Three weeks 
later, they celebrated the engagement of Hanna von 
Skala, who lived at his house; and at New Year’s she gave 
‘a wedding at Luther’s house. Five days later Michael 
Stiefel, a friend of Luther’s, who had been driven out of 
Austria, arrived and remained at Luther’s house till fall. 
When in 1539 the pest again visited the city Luther took 
into his house all the children of his colleague Muenster, 
whose wife had fallen a victim to the dreadful disease and 
who was himself stricken. To this add the great number 
who came but for a day or two or wished to see the great 
Reformer before leaving Wittenberg and you will have an 
idea of the busy life in the house of this busy man. 

And everyone who lived there could partake of the 
blessings which the blessed man dispensed to others. His 
house became known as a refuge for all distressed persons, 
a place where one was sure of comfort and of help. And 
still, in the midst of all this stir and noise, Luther con- 
tinued to lecture to thousands at the university, to preach 
at the church, to write books and carry on an extended 
correspondence. What a man of power and diligence! 
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And what a woman must his wife have been to oversee 
sach a household. Few could have done what she did so 
patiently and with such rare intelligence. 

How did Luther manage to provide for such a family? 
His salary amounted to 200 florins a year paid by the 
Elector. Then there were some other sources of revenue 
more or less uncertain. Princes and noblemen often sent 
him valuable presents for his eminent services. The king 
of Denmark provided him with butter and herings. Had 
Luther accepted money for his books and fees for his lec- 
tures he could have become a wealthy man, but he refused 
to do this. “I will preach and write without pay, in con- 
tempt of the world, that she may see that one may do good, 
not from pride, but because he is a Christian,” said Luther. 
Roman courtiers, who were ready to sell anything for 
money, knew that Luther could not be bribed. When one 
suggested: “Stick a few hundred florins down his throat,” 
he was told: “That’ll do no good, the German beast does 
not care for money, and will not take it though it is offered 
him’? Withal Luther was very liberal in works of charity. 
He often gave all he had to the needy. If rich friends 
sent him presents he frequently bestowed these upon those 
whom he considered more in need than himself. When, 
at one time, he had given a poor man his last pennies and 
was questioned about the matter he said: “God is rich, 
He will give us more.” In a sermon he said: “If you 
have wealth, be lord of your wealth. He that serves is a 
servant and does not own the wealth, but the wealth owns 
him; for he dare not use it, when he will, nor dare he do 
others a service with it, aye, he has not the courage to 
touch it. But if he is lord of his wealth, then it serves 
him, and he does not serve it. Then, from this wealth, he 
helps the poor and gives to those who have nothing. If he 
sees one who has no coat, he saith to the money: ‘Out, Sir 
Florin, there is a poor naked man who has no coat, him 
you must serve. There is one sick and has no refreshment. 
Out, Sir Dollars, you must away and help him.’ They who 
thus use their money, they are lords of their wealth. And 
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that is the manner of all true, sincere Christians; but those 
who save much money and always think upon increasing 
their pile, they are nothing but servants.” 

He often expressed his surprise at the fact that he 
seemed to expend more than he received and confessed 
that he was not a good or experienced house-keeper, but 
that his wife, Katie, could manage all so well and economi- 
cally. Said he: “That is true, the affairs of the house, as 
far as home economy is concerned, are managed best by 
the women who are superior to us in these matters.” 

It is truly surprising what his wife did accomplish in 
this respect. In spite of the large house, the many people 
in it and the many strangers who came and went, she con- 
tinued to be a devoted wife and a loving, careful mother. 
She was intelligently economical. She often saved money 
without Luther’s knowledge, lest he give it away to beg- 
gars. She managed the garden so that it provided hops, 
grapes, vegetables, and fruits in abundance for the family. 
She had her own bee-hives, and, after purchasing a tract of 
land which contained a fish pond, she had her own fresh 
fish for the table. Chickens and other fowl prospered in 
her yards, and a special swineherd took care of the hogs, 
while refreshing fruit grew in her orchard. : 

In 1540 Luther bought a farm from his brother-in- 
law, Katie’s brother. It was known as “Zulsdorf.? His. 
wife loved this place and often weut there to superintend 
repairs and improvements. Luther teased her on this 
account and told her jestingly that she squandered more 
there than she saved at home. He often called her the 
“Lady of Zulsdorf,” and addressed her as “Her Grace, Lady 
of Bora and Zulsdorf.” 

Luther was a man of simple and temperate habits. 
He enjoyed plain and wholesome fare and was not over- 
careful as to what he ate. Said he: “I eat whatever tastes 
good and suffer the consequences. I do not care what the 
physicians say; I am not going to have my life, which they 
estimate at about a year, spoiled, but am going to eat and 
drink in God’s name whatever I like.” Melanchthon tells 
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us: “I have often seen him satisfied with a little bread 
and a hering for a whole day, and this at times for many 
days.” He was sincerely grateful that God had given him 
a wife who understood how to prepare wholesome food, and 
pitied those men who are compelled to suffer because of 
the ignorance of their housekeepers. 

At times Luther was not averse to enjoying a more 
elaborate meal or even a banquet. Said he: “If our Lord 
has created good, large fish and good Rhine wine, I dare 
surely also eat and drink it; God is well pleased if you at 
times rejoice and laugh with all your heart.” Luther was 
generally of a happy frame of mind when at the table. At 
such times he loved to converse with friends and the 
family, jesting with them and telling amusing anecdotes. 
It was, as a rule, a happy company that sat at Luther’s 
table. If any seemed depressed, Luther engaged him in 
conversation upon some easy or even serious subject and 
soon brought about a general good feeling. His “Table- 
talks”, taken down by students at Luther’s table, show us 
what a wealth of happy thought upon all manner of sub- 
jects Luther expressed at his table. 
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18. Joys and Sorrows in Luther’s Family. 


fter Luther had found the path that led him from 
A the destructive errors of popery to true peace with 
God through Jesus Christ, there was poured out 
into his heart a blessed joy in the Lord. To him, to be a 
Christian meant to be happy. His hours of recreation 
were pervaded by Christian gladness. “God may be served 
not only by work, but also by rest,” said he at one time to 
Melanchthon, and took the pen from the hand of that poor 
overworked friend. 

One of Luther’s recreations in fair weather was to 
walk in his garden. There, amid the apples, melons, 
pumpkins, and radishes he could walk for hours with a 
friend, engaged in conversation upon some important sub- 
ject. Whatever he saw led him.to express his admiration 
for God’s wonderful works. Said he: “If a man is happy, 
there is joy for him in a small tree, aye, a small flower or 
shrub will give him pleasure, but if he is sad, he hardly 
dare look at a tree.” Passing through the garden, he 
noticed that two little birds became frightened, left their 
unfinished nest and flew away. “Dear little bird,” said he, 
“do not fly away! With all my heart I wish you nothing 
but the best, if you could only believe it. Just so we do 
not trust our good Lord, who wishes us well and blesses us; 
why, He who gave His Son for us does not intend to kill 
us!” How he did enjoy his garden! When the plague 
raged at Wittenberg he said: “If I remain alive I am go- 
ing to be a gardener,” and at another time: “Tf, with a 
good conscience, I could leaye my present occupation, it 
would be far easier for me to go about the garden, to hoe, 
and to dig than to bear the trouble which I now have. 
For a farmer’s work is not to be compared to this our hard 
toil.” 

He had arranged a bowling-alley in his garden where 
the young men of his house spent many a pleasant hour. 
At times Luther joined them and laughed as heartily as 
the rest if he happened to miss the pins. Said he: “Now 
learn this: If, after years, you receive an appointment or 
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an office, and this one may be a mayor, another a chancel- 
lor, the third a ruler, preacher, or teacher, then memember 
this game of bowling. Now each one of you sees the 
other’s weak point, and imagines he will make a strike. 
But when his turn comes he misses the pins altogether. 
Just so some do now see the weak points of this mayor, 
ruler, chancellor, or preacher. But if he gets into office 
himself he will make the same strange blunders as the one 
at whom he laughed and thought he could do it so much 
better. Therefore do not be presumptuous, but be patient 
one with the other, and though you imagine yourself more 
able than another, you will also fail, if God does not espe- 
cially guide you by His Holy Spirit.” Chess also was not 
unknown to Luther, and he played it at times. 

Music, however, was the favorite diversion of Luther. 
When a student he had been passionately fond of good 
music. At Eisenach and Erfurt he had sung and learned 
to accompany himself upon the lute. Luther popularized 
congregational singing in the churches. He insisted that 
school-teachers train the children to sing. He himself 
published a number of hymns, and in the preface to this 
little hymnbook he writes: “Nor is it my opinion that by 
the gospel all arts are to perish and vanish as some super- 
spiritual people desire, on the contrary, I would like to see 
all arts, especially music, in the service of Him who gave 
and created them.” Luther loved to sing with his family. 
Winter evenings he would gather his children about the 
table and lead them in some good hymn or song. Katie, 
his wife, and if there were any kind friends present, all 
would join in the joyous song accompanied by Luther’s 
lute. Thus he nurtured a happy Christian spirit in his 
family. “Music is.the greatest refreshment for a sad per- 
son, by it the heart becomes peaceful, comforted and re- 
freshed.” The choir-leader of the Elector, John Walther, 
tells of Luther: “Many an hour did I sing with Luther 
and often saw how from this singing the good man became 
so happy and joyful in the spirit that he could not ge 


enough of it and could speak so beautifully of music.’ 
LAT 
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When the monk Luther received the message of the Pope’s 
excommunication and of the ban of the empire, he went 
into the garden to sing with some friends. When the 
Prior asked him: “Did you not get news?” he answered: 
“That is no business of mine, it is our Lord Jesus Christ’s 
affair; if he allows himself to be cast from the right hand 
of His Father and His church conquered, let Him see to 
that. I am far too weak to defend Him and His cause 
against the prince of this world.” Even on his journeys 
Luther played and sang. 

Together with his Kate, Luther tasted such joys of 
married life as God saw fit to bestow upon them, but they 
also shared life’s sorrows and learned that these very sor- 
rows served to unite them the more. 

Sickness often visited Luther’s home, and Luther’s 
wife showed herself equal to this task also, she was an ex- 
cellent nurse. 

On July 6th, 1527, Luther himself became very sick. 
He had not been feeling very well all day, but invited his 
colleague Jonas together with his wife to take supper with 
him. But his pains, especially a distressful roaring, as it 
were, in his left ear, forced him to retire to his bed. Later 
he tried to rise and sit with his guests, but in the doorway 
he fell into a faint. Jonas poured cold water upon hin, 
and that helped him to regain consciousness. But he felt 
very weak and without any energy whatever. Then he 
began to pray fervently: “God, my dearest Lord! O how 
gladly would I have shed my blood for Thy Word, that Thou 
knowest, but I am not worthy of it, Thy will be done. If 
it is Thy will, I will gladly die, if only Thy holy name be 
praised and glorified, be it by my life or by my death. My 
dearest Lord, Thou didst Thyself lead me into this thing, 
Thou knowest that it is Thy Word and the truth. Do not 
lift up or give joy to Thy enemies, that they may not boast: 
‘Where is now their God?’ but glorify Thy name against 
and for the disappointment of the enemies of Thy saving 
Word. My dearest Lord Jesus Christ, Thou hast graciously 
given me the knowledge of Thy name. Thou knowest that 


I believe in Thee together with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, one true God, and that I comfort myself that Thou 
art my Mediator and Savior, who hast shed Thy precious 
blood for us sinners. Help me in this hour and comfort 
me with Thy Holy Spirit. Thou knowest that there are 
many whom Thou hast granted to shed their blood for the 
sake of confessing Thy gospel. I hoped that this should 
be my lot, that I might shed my blood for the sake of Thy 
. holy name, but I am not worthy of it, Thy will be done. 
Thou knowest, Lord, that Satan hath persecuted me in 
various ways, to slay me through tyrants, kings and prin- 
ces, and spiritually through his fiery darts and terrible, 
satanic temptations. But Thou hast till now wonderfully 
preserved me against all their ragings and madness, pre- 
serve me also in the future, Thou faithful Lord, if it is 
Thy will.” His friends Bugenhagen, Jonas, and Schurf, 
and his wife Katie stood about his bed. After comforting 
and admonishing them to submit to God’s will he asked: 
“Where is my dearest little Johnny?” The child was 
brought and smiled at his papa. Luther said: “O you 
dear poor little child! Well, I commend my dearest Katie 
and you poor little orphans to my dear, true, and faithful 
God. You have nothing, but God, who is a father of or- 
phans and the judge of widows, He will nourish and care 
for you.” Katie controlled herself so far as to be able to 
say: “My dearest Doctor, if it is God’s will, I would 
- rather have you to be with our good Lord than to be with 
me; it is not so much for my sake and for my child’s sake 
as for the sake of many pious Christian people who still 
need you. Do not worry about me, my dearest Lord. I 
commend you to His divine will. I hope and trust to God 
that He will graciously preserve you.” Her hope was not 
confounded. The remedies used by the physicians pro- 
duced a sweating, and the patient soon improved. Luther 
was once more a well man. 

The death of his parents caused Luther and his 
family great sorrow. As soon as Luther heard that his 
father was dangerously ill he sent him a letter full of com- 
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fort and expressions of filial affection. He begged his 
father to come to Wittenberg and bring mother along, 
“which my Katie requests with tears, and we all. -I am 
sure we will give you the best of attention.” He closes 
this letter, written February, 1530, with these words: 
“Herewith I commend you to Him who loves you more 
than you love yourself, and has proved such love by taking 
your sin upon Himself and paid for it by His blood, and 
has made it known to you through the gospel and has given 
you to believe it through His Spirit, and has thus prepared 
and sealed all in the surest manner, so that you are in 
need of nothing more, neither need worry or fear, than 
that you remain with your heart firm and steadfast in His 
Word and faith. If that happens, then let Him do the 
worrying, He shall do all things well, aye, He hath then 
done all things to perfection, better than we can under- 
stand. This same dear Lord and Savior be with and near 
you, so that (God grant it be here or hereafter) we may 
joyfully see each other again. For our faith is sure, and 
we do not doubt that we shall soon see each other with 
Christ, since our parting from this life is, before God, a 
far smaller matter than if I moved from you at Mansfield 
here to Wittenberg or you moved from me here at Witten- 
berg to Mansfield. That is most certainly true, it is only 
a matter of a short hour’s sleep, and we will be trans- 
formed.” The father had this letter of Luther read to 
himself repeatedly. May 29th, while at the Koburg, 
Luther received the news of his father’s blessed Christian 
end. He sincerely mourned his father. He wrote to Me- 
lanchthon: “It is right and proper that I, the son, should 
weep for such a father, through whom the Father of 
mercy hath created me, and through whose toil He hath 
supported me and made me that which I now am. But I 
rejoice that he saw these days and the light of truth. 
Praised be God in all His works and counsels eternally!” 

One year later, June 30th, 1531, Luther’s mother 
died. He had also written her a comforting letter in her 
illness. In this letter he writes: “All your children and 
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my Katie are praying for you. Some are weeping, some 
are eating and saying: Grandmama is very sick. God’s 
grace be with us all!” 

In February, 1537, Luther, while away from home, 
upon a journey to Schmalkalden, was taken sick with a se- 
vere attack of calculus. His pains became so great that he 
thought of death and had Bugenhagen write his last will. 
But God gave him health again, and on the 24th of March 
he preached again at Wittenberg. His enemies had long 
wished for his death and had been too quick in publishing 
that he had died. So many believed this false report that 
Luther corrected it publicly by writing: “I, Dr. Martinus, 
acknowledge with this my own handwriting, that I am of 
one mind with the Devil, the Pope, and all my enemies; 
for they would have gladly rejoiced at my death, and I do 
not begrudge them this joy, I would gladly have died at 
Schmalkalden, but God did not wish me to confirm this joy. 
But He will do it sooner than they think, for my great 
good fortune, and then they will sing: ‘O that Luther 
were still living! ” 

It was a sad hour for Luther and his wife when they 
stood at the death-bed of their dearly beloved little daugh- 
ter Magdalene. The child took sick about the end of 
August, 1542. She rapidly grew worse and wished so much 
to see her brother, Johnny Luther, who was attending 
school at Torgau. Luther had him come home. Those 
were sad days in the great man’s house. Luther, standing 
at the bed with the other members of his family, prayed: 
“T love her very much, but, dear Lord, since it is Thy will 
to take her to Thyself, I will gladly have her be with 
Thee.” Then turning to the sick child he said: “Dear 
Magdalene, you would gladly stay here with your father 
and you would also gladly go to that Father!” “Yes, dear 
father, God’s will be done,” she answers. While his own 
heart is nearly breaking, he tries to comfort his wife: 
“Dear Katie, remember where she is going!” On the 20th 
of September, about 9 o’clock in the morning, the angels 
carried her soul home to heaven. Luther held her as she 
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fell asleep. “O, you dear little Lena,” said Luther, when 
his child lay in her coffin, “you will rise again and shine 
like a star, aye, like the sun.—It is strange, indeed, to 
know that she is at peace and happy, and yet be sad.” 

The peace of God and the joy of a believing heart 
rested upon Luther’s house even in the days of tribulation. 
It was truly a Christian house, a model home for all Chris- 
tians. It would be well if young married people would 
attend to Luther’s advice and take an example from 
Luther’s home. Every home should have in its library, 
however few the books, besides the Bible and hymnbook, 
also a good life of Luther. Of him a father and mother 
may learn to love their children, to train them in the fear 
of God, to enjoy their childish plans and sweet prattle. It 
was this that the artist had in mind when he painted 
“Tuther in the midst of his family,” showing Luther, lute 
in hand, Katie with the youngest near by, leading his 
children in a joyous song. Would that other busy men 
might likewise take time to cultivate such a happy, Chris- 
tian, delightful home life! 
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19. The Diet at Speyer. The Colloquy at Marburg. 


ecording to the edict of the Diet of Worms Luther 

and his adherents were to be destroyed. Nothing 

would have pleased the Pope and the Emperor, 

better than if this could have been done. But there was 

one above Pope and Emperor-who protected Luther and 

the confessors of the truth. The Pope offended the Em- 

peror, they quarrelled. The Emperor was engaged in sev- 

eral wars. All this prevented him from executing the edict 

against Luther. God held the enemies of Luther in check. 

Several German princes, who favored the Reformation, 

formed an alliance, called the “Torgau League”, with the 

purpose to defend the truth and to prevent, if possible, 
new unfavorable edicts against themselves. 

In the summer of 1526, the diet met at Speyer. One 
of its purposes was to establish unity of faith. The papists 
were sure that now the hated Lutherans would be de- 
stroyed. But the Lutherans did not lose courage. Elector 
John of Saxony and the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, the 
leaders of the “Torgau League,” were determined not to 
forsake the good cause of the Reformation. The Elector 
John rode into Speyer with great splendor and accompa- 
nied by 700 persons. This was the first diet at which 
princes publicly and positively confessed, themselves ad- 
herents of Luther’s doctrines. The initials V. D. M. A., 
standing for their motto “Verbum Dei Manet in Aeternum” 
(the Word of God abideth forever), were to be read upon 
their coat of arms, upon their houses, and upon the livery 
of their servants. Since the churches of Speyer would not 
admit Luther’s preachers, these preached daily in the 
lodgings of the Lutheran princes. As the Diet proceeded 
with business, it became more and more evident that 
there were German princes who would not submit to papal 
dictation. Archduke Ferdinand, the representative of the 
Emperor, demanded that the edict of Worms against 
Luther be executed, but the Germans demanded of the 
Emperor a general church-council and in the meantime 
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every German prince was to deal with this matter in such 
manner as he could justify before God and the emperor. 

Against this position the Emperor Charles was help- 
less. Pope Clement VII. had dispensed Francis I. of 
France from the oath this king had sworn to his con- 
queror Charles. The war with Francis therefore had to be 
taken up again. Moreover the Turks were threatening 
the empire. The formidable German foot-soldiery, led by 
their “father”, George von Frundsberg, passed over the 
Alps, took Rome by storm (May 6th, 1527), besieged the 
Pope in the fortress St. Angelo, took him prisoner, and 
threatened to place Luther upon the papal chair. Sixteen 
years before this Luther had bowed his knee before the 
Holy City, now he wrote: “Rome has been laid waste 
miserably. Thus Christ rules, that the very Emperor who 
persecutes Luther must, for Luther, destroy the Pope. 
Everything must serve the Lord for the benefit of His own 
people and for the condemnation of His enemies.” 

In the meantime Luther’s words won thousands for 
the truth, and while men were waiting for a council the 
gospel won its victories every day. True, the papists per- 
secuted these poor people who had found the light in 
Luther’s writings. In Roman Catholic countries they 
were burned, beheaded, drowned, and driven from their 
homes. Duke George had everyone who would not accept 
the mutilated sacrament of the Roman priest beaten with 
rods across the boundary of his territory. 

In this time of conflict and persecution Luther com- 
posed one of the greatest hymns of all times, the battle- 
hymn of the Reformation: “A Mighty Fortress is our 
God” (Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott). It is based upon 
the 46th Psalm. Luther also supplied the melody, which 
moves with a manly, martial force and energy, appealing 
to the sentiment of truth and courage. It is truly a hymn of © 
the soldier of Christ who, confident of his captain’s victory, 
will sacrifice all for the sake of righteousness. It has 
stirred the bosoms of millions and is still as full of power 
to arouse and strengthen for the conflict of faith as ever. 
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It filled the papists with chagrin and grief to see the 
gospel making such headway and that the last diet had not 
hampered it in the least. As soon as the Emperor, there- 
fore, thought that he could manage’without the aid of the 
Lutheran princes, he determined to handle them with a 
firm hand. He was ready to force them all back into the 
Roman fold. For this purpose he called upon the German 
states to assemble their representatives February, 1529, 
again at Speyer. The Emperor sent his brother Ferdinand, 
now king of Bohemia and Hungary, to represent him. It 
became evident at once that it was the intention of the 
Romanists, who were as yet in the majority, to oppress and, 
if possible, stamp out all adherents of Luther’s teaching. 
The resolution of 1526, by which each prince was to act 
. in religious matters in such manner as he could justify be- 
fore God and the Emperor, was declared null and void. A 
committee was then appointed to consider and make sug- 
gestions on the religious difficulty. On this committee 
TRomanists were in the majority. Naturally, therefore, its 
recommendations were all in favor of the papal party. It 
suggested that, until the meeting of a general council, all 
innovations in religion should cease, but that in those 
places where Lutherans were in the ascendency, Roman 
Catholic worship was not to be prevented or interfered 
with. Just as now, Roman Catholics demanded toleration 
and freedom of worship for themselves, but refused to 
grant the same liberty to others. In the diet also Roman- 
ists were in the majority, wherefore these recommenda- 
tions of the committee were adopted. According to this 
the work of the Reformation was not only to cease, but 
popery was to have full sway and be permitted to oppress 
the Lutherans. mn 

Against this resolution the Lutheran representatives, 
who were in the minority, handed in their formal protest, 
declaring: “We are determined by the hand and by the 
help of God to abide in this, that God’s Word alone and 
the gospel, the Old and the New Testament, laid down in 
the Biblical books, be preached in its purity and nothing 
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opposed to it; for in this, the only truth and correct cri- 
terion of all Christian doctrine and life, no one can err, and 
whosoever trusts and abides upon it, he will remain trium- 
phant against all the gates of hell.” The papists ridiculed 
their protest and called them “protestants”. We rejoice 
in the name of “Protestants” and to this day we continue 
to protest against everything which opposes God, His holy 
Word, and our conscience. 

Sad to say, Zwingli, who had worked in favor of the 
Reformation, especially in Switzerland, now opposed 
Luther’s doctrine concerning the Lord’s Supper. Luther 
had simply taught what the Savior so plainly declared: 
“This is my body”, but Zwingli took it upon himself to 
teach that these words meant: “This represents my body”. 
Luther was not and could not. be partial to any enemy of 
God’s Word, but had to defend the truth also against 
Zwingli. This controversy weakened the cause of those 
who favored the Reformation. Philip of Hesse hoped that 
the whole matter might be amicably adjusted if the two 
men, Luther and Zwingli, could meet for a friendly collo- 
quy. He therefore invited them to meet at Marburg, 
where the Landgrave had founded the first protestant 
university, and to converse in an informal manner upon 
this point of difference. Zwingli, together with Oekolam- 
padius, Martin Butzer, Caspar Hedio and a few others, 
were the first to arrive. Three days later, September 30th, 
1529, came Martin Luther, Melanchthon, Jonas, Creutzi- 
ger, Dietrich and a few more. The Landgrave provided 
accommodations for all and entertained them in a “truly 
royal” fashion. They met for this friendly exchange of 
views in a room of the palace. The Landgrave and about 
fifty other lords attended these meetings, the first of 
which took place October 2d. To understand Luther’s 
position, we must remember that as he honored God above 
all, so he considered one word of God worthy of more re- 
gard than heaven and earth. Luther, therefore, took 
chalk and wrote upon the table the words of the Master: 
“This is my body”. After some discussion Luther pointed 


to these words and said that he could not pass by or change 
these words, he felt constrained to abide by his Master’s 
words. Zwingli, though he did not agree with Luther, 
said: “There are no people on earth, with whom I so 
earnestly wish to be agreed as the Wittenbergers.” But 
Luther testified: “You have a different spirit than we.” 
Luther maintained that all arguments could not satisfy 
the conscience of a Christian if they were opposed, as in 
this case, to a clear word of (God. “We judge indeed that 
our opponents may mean it well; but you will find that 
their arguments will not satisfy the conscience over against 
the words: ‘This is my body.” ” “We parted from them 
in peace,” wrote Luther, “love and peace we owe even to 
our enemies; they were given to understand that if they 
do not learn to think better of the Lord’s Supper, they 
may indeed use our charity, but that it is not possible for 
us to consider them brethren and members of Christ.” 
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20. The Augsburg Confession. 


' N Y hile the Lutherans had published their protest 

against papal oppression, the Sultan Suleiman 

with an enormous army drew near to conquer 

all christendom. Hungary had been overrun, and now the 

Turks were besieging the Archduke Ferdinand in Vienna. 

The Sultan had enclosed this city, but such was the heroic 

and determined defense of the citizens that the Sultan had 
to withdraw his forces about the middle of October. 

Luther, returning from Marburg, issued his “War Ser- 
mon Against the Turk”, in which he calls upon all to as- 
sist the Emperor in defending Germany against the Mo- 
hammedan tyrant. He reminds his people of their heroic 
ancestors who devoted their lives to the defence of their 
country. But Luther’s patriotism was not appreciated. 
As soon as the Sultan had left Germany, Charles felt 
free to act with more energy and undertook to prevent the 
spread of the Reformation in Germany. On F ebruary 
24th, 1530, Charles had been crowned Emperor by Pope 
Clement VII. From the Pope he received the crown of 
Charles the Great. It was the last time that a pope placed 
the imperial crown upon the head of an emperor of Ger- 
many. By an oath Charles obligated himself to defend the 
Pope, the Roman Church, its possessions, and its arrogated 
claims. 

This friendly agreement of Pope and Emperor boded 
no good for the protestants. Charles V. now visited Ger- 
many for the first time in nine years. He was ready to use 
force in reestablishing Roman supremacy and in suppress- 
ing the gospel. But the political situation was such that 
he preferred for the first at least to employ peaceable nego- 
tiation. 

He now convoked a diet to meet in the summer, 1530, 
at Augsburg, and described its purpose by writing: “To 
consult further about the dissensions concerning religion 
and faith, to leave all past errings to our Savior, and to 
hear and consider the opinion, view, and judgment of 
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everyone in love and good will, and bring all to one truth.” 
It sounded well enough, and some thought that it breathed 
a peaceful spirit, but the learned chancellor of the Elector, 
Dr. Gregory Brueck, was of a different opinion. 

He was convinced that this apparent friendliness of 
the Emperor and of the Catholic party was simply a sham 
to gain the confidence of the Protestants, and take them 
off their guard so that they might then be the more easily 
overpowered. He advised the drawing up of a number of 
articles, setting forth the protestant teaching and showing 
its entire scriptural character. 

The Elector therefore called upon his theologians at 
Wittenberg, Luther, Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, and Jonas, 
to draw up such a document. These men rejoiced to have 
an opportunity publicly to set forth the truth of their 
teaching. Luther had in the previous year composed 17 
articles, called “The Schwabach Articles’. These were 
somewhat amended and added to and then submitted to 
the Elector at Torgau, wherefore they also became known 
as “The Torgau Articles”. The Elector was fully satisfied 
with this confession of faith, but it was still necessary to 
write it out ina form suitable for presentation before 
the Diet. Melanchthon was appointed to do this. 

On the 3d of April, John the Steadfast set out from 
Torgau with his theologians for Augsburg. On the 15th 
they arrived at Koburg. Here all remained for a while, 
giving Melanchthon and Luther ample time to consult 
upon the final form of the Confession which was to be pre- 
sented at Augsburg. For Luther was to remain at Koburg. 
It was impossible to have him, excommunicated and pro- 
scribed as he was, to appear before the Emperor or the 
Diet. : 

All the living rooms of the castle Koburg were placed 
at Luther’s disposal. All keys were turned over to him, 
and a strong guard was stationed in the castle. After his 
friends had departed, Luther set to work with his pen, 
translating a part of the Old Testament and writing an 
exposition of several psalms. Besides this he was daily 
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occupied writing letters to the Elector and his friends at 
Augsburg who consulted him and reported the progress of 
the negotiations. Melanchthon in the meantime put the 
finishing touches on the Confession, and when on May 11th 
this was finished, the Elector sent it to Luther, requesting 
him to examine it and note any improvements which he 
wished to suggest. On the 15th of May Luther returned 
the articles and wrote to the Elector: “I have read through 
the apology of Master Philip, which pleases me very much, 
and I know of. nothing in it that should be improved or 
changed, nor would that be the proper thing, for I cannot 
step so soft and easy. Christ, the Lord, help, that it may 
produce much fruit, as we pray and hope. Amen.” 

On June 15th the Emperor Charles V. entered ee 
burg riding a perfectly white stallion and surrounded by a 
retinue of unusual splendor and grandeur. The Emperor 
shook hands with every prince of the empire. After 
greetings had been exchanged the papal legate raised his 
hands to give the papal benediction. All, even the Em- 
peror, fell upon their knees, but the seven Lutheran prin- 
ces remained standing and thus confessed their faith. The 
Emperor now demanded that the Lutheran princes forbid 
their preachers to preach and they themselves participate 
in the procession of Corpus Christi. Both demands were 
refused by the Lutherans. The Margrave of Brandenburg 
declared that he would rather loose his head than to deny 
his faith. “Dear Prince, not head off, not head off!’ the 
Emperor answered. After deliberating three days it was 
decided to have all, also the Romanists, to abstain from 
preaching. 

The Diet was opened on June 19th. On June 20th 
the Lutherans submitted their Confession. The Romanists 
had contrived to have this session held in a smaller room 
so as to exclude as many listeners as Possible. At first it 
had been demanded that the Confession be delivered in 
writing only and not read aloud, but this demand was re- 
fused. The Emperor wanted it read in Latin only, but the 
Elector of Saxony reminded him that they were upon Ger- 
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man soil wherefore it should be heard in the German 
language. This was permitted. And then did Chancellor 
Beyer step to the center of the hall, open his paper and 
read in such a loud, clear voice the historic Confession of 
the Lutheran Church that even the multitude which had 
assembled at the windows and upon the stairs and in the 
courtyard could hear every word. Altogether there were 
28 articles. The first 21 contain the Confession proper, 
and the last 7 treat of the abuses in the Roman Church 
which contradict the Word of God and must be abolished. 
It took two hours to read the Confession. The Emperor 
was not sufficiently versed in the German language to un- 
derstand everything. Moreover, while some say that he 
listened attentively, others declare that he fell asleep dur- 
ing the reading. But it made a powerful impression. “On 
this day,” said Spalatin, “one of the greatest works was 
accomplished which ever was accomplished on earth.” 
Even Romanists were heard to praise the Confession, and 
to confess that it rested upon solid foundations. Duke 
William of Bavaria declared: “So I hear now, the Luther- 
ans sit upon the Scripture and we papists beside it.” The 
Archbishop Albert of Mayence said: “Behold how well 
our theologians keep with us; they, the Lutherans, can 
prove their matter from the Scripture, we have ours with- 
out the Scripture.” The Bishop of Augsburg, Christoph 
von Stadion, confessed open and honestly: “What was read 
aloud is the pure truth, we cannot deny it,” and the con- 
fessor of the Emperor began to realize something of the 
depth of this confession when he said: “You have a theol- 
ogy which is only comprehended by those who pray much.” 

A Latin and a ‘German copy was handed the Emperor, 
who accepted them. and promised to consider all carefully. 
He did not wish to see it printed, for it might make more 
Lutherans. Nevertheless, the German text was issued 
from the press in six editions that same year. 

The Romanists were somewhat confused, but felt the 
necessity of answering something. The Emperor commis- 
sioned twenty learned men to draw up a refutation of the 
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Lutheran Confession. But instead of refuting, they com- 
posed a wretched bungle of abuse and invective which of- 
fended even the Emperor, who returned it to them with 
the request to try again. On August 3d the so-called refu- 
tation was read in the German language. They felt the 
weakness of this performance, and the Emperor therefore 
refused to give the Lutherans a copy of it. At length he 
consented to let them have it, if they promised to write 
nothing against it. It was impossible to accept this con- 
dition: However a friend of Melanchthon’s had, during 
the reading of the Roman document, taken down most of 
it upon paper. Melanchthon took this and wrote the 
“Apology of the Augsburg Confession”, which the Em- 
peror indeed would not accept, but which has been 
accepted in the Lutheran church as one of its confessions 
of faith. This masterpiece of careful, clear, and positive 
writing was printed in 1531 and has justly been much ad- 
mired for its faithful confessional character. Melanchthon 
writes in the preface: “I have gathered the most weighty 
arguments of our opponents, so that there might be, with 
people of high or low station, with our contemporaries and 
with our descendants, with the Germans as well as with all 
others everywhere in the world, a clear testimony, visible 
to all, and remaining forever, that we taught the very 
truth in all its purity and divine authority; we certainly 
take no pleasure in strive and disunion, nor are we so 
stone-blind or hard that we do not consider our danger. 
For we see and notice that our opponents have, with great 
bitterness, sought to harm us in body, life, and all that we 
have. But we will deny neither the divine truth, without 
which the church of Jesus Christ cannot be or remain, nor 
will we reject the eternal holy word of the gospel.” —“Tf 
then this known and clear truth be trampled under foot, . 
we will here commend it to Christ and God in heaven, who 
is the Father of orphans and widows and the judge of all 
those forsaken; He will, this we know assuredly, judge 
righteously and do justice to this cause.” 

The Lutherans refused to abide by the decision of the 
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Romanists who declared the Confession refuted. Philip of 
Hesse left the city on August 6th. Some were of the 
opinion that he intended to use force. On September 25th 
the Elector of Saxony left Augsburg. Tears were in his 
eyes as he bid the Emperor farewell. 

Luther was elated over the efforts of the Protestants 
at this diet. He considered himself blessed “to have lived 
to see the hour, in which Christ had been publicly preached 
‘by His confessors before such an imposing assembly through 
such an entirely excellent Confession.” “The diet at 
Augsburg,” said he later, “cannot be paid for with money, 
no matter how much, because of the Confession of faith 
and the word which our people made there. For there our 
enemies had to admit that our Confession is right and true. 
God’s Word is powerful. The more it is persecuted, the 
more it will spread and the further it will travel.” About 
the middle of October Luther again arrived at Wittenberg. 
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21. The League of Schmalkalden. Death of the Elector. Visit 
of Vergerius. The Smalkald-Articles. 


he papal party in Germany now became very active 
in devising measures against the Protestants. 


They established an imperial court which was to 
inquire into the secularization of monastic and other 
church property in protestant territory. Had this court 
been permitted to do the will of the papists, all church 
property even in protestant countries would have been 
placed again in the hands of the Pope’s minions. To pro- 
tect themselves against this threatening tyranny and in- 
justice the Lutheran princes and cities met at Schmalkal- 
den December, 1530, and formed a defensive league, 
known as the league of Schmalkalden. Luther had not 
advised such a measure, but neither did he oppose it, since 
it was not to be a confederation for purposes of a rebellion, 
but for the purpose of defending themselves against ille- 
gal aggression of tyrannical oppression and injustice. 
Luther now wrote his “Warning to his Beloved Germans”, 
in which he explained that the Emperor was surrounded 
by evil-minded, treacherous people who were to blame for 
the forcible measures against the Protestants. Against 
these, not so much against the Emperor, would they have 
to defend themselves. He writes: “I say as a warning to 
my beloved Germans, that I will not incite anyone to war, 
rebellion, or armed resistance, but only to peace. But our ~ 
devils, the papists, will not have peace. . . . Their blood 
be upon their own head; I am not to blame and have most 
faithfully done my part.” 

As soon as it became known that such a league had 
been formed its effects became evident. The protestant 
realms outside of Germany commenced negotiating with 
the leaders of the league. Henry VIII. of England, who 
had rejected Roman supremacy, and even the king of 
France offered assistance. More than this, the Turks were 
now moving against Ferdinand, whom the Emperor had 
caused illegally to be elected Roman King at Cologne 
January 5th, 1531. All this was favorable to the cause of 
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the Protestants. The Emperor needed their help against 
the Turks. Besides this, powder, uniforms, weapons were 
badly needed, and the cities which could furnish this ma- 
terial were nearly all Lutheran. Even the Pope became 
~ alarmed at the success of the Turks and admonished Charles 
to make terms with the Lutherans. The Emperor there- 
fore hurried to arrange a meeting with the Lutherans at 
Nuremberg, where on the 23d of July, 1532, it was decided 
that the Augsburg resolution, unfavorable to the protes- 
tants, was to be declared void and, until a general council 
could arrange matters, no one was to persecute his neigh- 
bor because of religion, and all inquiry into the seculariza- 
tion of church property was to cease. By this fortunate 
agreement a bitter civil war was avoided, and the Refor- 
mation began to prosper and grow with new vigor. 
Elector John of Saxony, rightly called the Steadfast, 
rejoiced especially to see this peace concluded. He had 
sincerely labored and prayed for it. But soon afterward, 
on August 16th, 1532, he died of an attack of apoplexy 
which had overtaken him when returning from a hunt on 
the day before. Luther and Melanchthon had attended 
their beloved prince when on his death-bed. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday his remains were laid to rest beside those 
of his brother Frederick in the Castle-church of Witten- 
berg. Luther preached the funeral sermon from 1 Thess. 
4,13—18. He said, in part: “Since St. Paul praises the 
dead so highly we also ought to thank God for this grace 
that He included our beloved Elector in the death and the 
resurrection of Christ. For you know what a death he en- 
dured at the diet at Augsburg. I shall not praise him 
more than is meet, but let him be a sinner like the rest of 
us, but this is true that he was a pious, friendly man with- 
out any falseness, in whom I in all my life noticed no 
pride, temper, or envy, and he could bear much easily and 
forgive, aye, he was too gentle... . Did he at times make 
mistakes in ruling? What of it? A prince is also human 
and has always ten devils around him where other people 
have one only, wherefore God must guide him with special 
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care and place His angels near him. .. For you all know 
how, two years ago, he died unto Christ at Augsburg and 
suffered real death, not alone for himself, but for us all, 
when he had to eat all the bad stew and poison which the 
devil had prepared for him; that is the real, actual death 
wherewith the devil wears us out. There our beloved 
Elector openly confessed Christ’s death and resurrection 
before all the world and remained steadfast, risking his 
lands, his people, aye, his own body and life. How hard 
this kind of dying is, he no doubt felt in his own heart. 
Since this his confession is well known, we laud him as a 
Christian. ... Let us therefore comfort ourselves with 
this, that Christ has died and our dear prince is included 
in Christ’s death and is fallen asleep, and that he suffered 
a far more bitter death at Augsburg, which we now must 
suffer daily without intermission from tyrants and mobs, 
aye, from our own conscience, and from the devil.” 

He was succeeded by his son John Frederick, sur- 
named the Magnanimous. This young prince had grown 
up under the spiritual influence of Luther and was a sincere 
friend of the Reformer. He was, however, no great poli- 
tician, wherefore Philip of Hesse became, even more than 
before, the leader of the Protestants. This prince strength- 
ened their cause by reinstating Duke Ulrich of Wurtem- 
berg, who was favorably disposed to Luther, thereby 
winning that country for the Reformation, when the Habs- 
burgs had dispossessed him. 

In 1535 Philip also overthrew the fanatical Anabap- 
tist hordes at Munster and thus prevented new scandal for 
the protestant cause. Not long after this, May, 1536, 
Luther and his co-laborers, after some discussion, could 
announce their agreement with several theologians of 
North Germany, as to whose orthodoxy there had been 
some doubt, and all signed the “Wittenberg Concord.” 

Pope Paul III. also had sent his legate, Cardinal Ver- 
gerius, to invite the Germans to attend a general council, 
which the Pope was about to convoke. When Vergerius 
came to Wittenberg, November 15th, 1535, he at once in- 
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vited Luther and Bugenhagen to take breakfast with hint 
on the following morning. Luther accepted the invitation 
and decided to make the impression of a young, strong, and 
happy man upon the papal legate. He had his barber 
shave him and trim his hair, he put his best clothes on, 
hung a gold chain about his neck and prepared to appear 
at his very best. When the barber remarked about this, 
Luther said: “I am to visit the Holy Father’s, the Pope’s 
legate, therefore | must dress up that I may appear young. 
Then the legate will think: ‘Dear me, if Luther is so 
young and has done so much mischief, what will he do in 
the future??” When he sat in the carriage with Bugen- 
hagen approaching the castle where Vergerius was stopping, 
Luther said to his companion: “Behold, here we go, the 
German Pope and Cardinal Pomeranus, appointed by God.” 
Vergerius did in fact believe Luther to be ten years younger 
than he really was. During the entire interview Luther 
displayed the best of humor, he often spoke in seeming 
jest and yet with such telling and pointed decision, which 
hit the nail on the head, that he was truly at his best and 
clearly outshone the papal legate. When the council was 
mentioned, Luther promised to come, but remarked: 
“And if you do meet in council, you do not speak and deal 
there of saving truth, but of useless things, as caps, bald 
heads, eating and drinking.” He also told the legate that 
the Lutherans did not need a council, for the Holy Spirit 
had taught them what to believe, but that it seemed the 
Romans needed one badly, and he for one was willing to 
come and help them. When parting, Vergerius again asked 
him whether he would surely come. “With this my neck,” 
said Luther, pointing to that part, which the papists would 
have preferred to.take. When Luther got home, he was 
still in this good humor and jested to his wife about the 
prospective council. He promised to take her with him 
and pointed out what a figure he would cut at this council. 
—It is remarkable that this very Vergerius now studied 
Luther’s writings, was convinced of the truth and himself 
became a Protestant. 
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Pope Paul ILI. really hoped to win the rare distinction 
of leading back the Protestants into the fold of the Roman 
church. The popes have usually been shrewd men, but 
Paul considered himself wiser than most of them. He 
showed that he was in earnest in convoking the council 
which all Christendom was clamoring for, but which the 

_popes dreaded so much. He claimed, however, that he 
could not have it meet in Germany, but that it must be 
held in Italy. Mantua was to be the city. The members 
of the Schmalkald league notified the papal legate that 
they hoped the Emperor would not permit the council to 
be held outside of Germany, and that the Word of God 
alone and not a council could decide matters of faith. 
_ The Pope paid no attention to these remonstrances, 
but simply convoked the council to meet at Mantua in 
1537. The Protestants consulted as to the proper course 
to be pursued and came to the conclusion that Luther was 
to draw up a confession embodying those articles of faith, 
which could, under no circumstances, be surrendered. He 
was to draw up in writing those articles which he would 
defend unto the utmost even before a church council, aye, 
“with which he would even, at his departure from this 
world, face God in His almighty judgment.” 

Luther hereupon drew up the well-known “Schmal- 
kald Articles,” which now belong to the confessional books 
of the Lutheran church. These “articles” he arranged 
under three heads. In the first part he treats of “the high 
articles of the divine majesty.” On these both parties 
agreed. In the second part Luther spoke of those matters 
on which they differed with the Romanists. Here he 
places the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ alone 
at the head, and declares: “From this article nothing can 
be surrendered or changed, though heaven and earth, or 
whatever will not stand, fall. This article is the founda- 
tion for all that we have taught or lived against the Pope, 
the devil, and the world. Therefore we must be entirely 
certain and convinced of the truth of this article, other- 
wise all is lost, and Pope and devil remain victorious over 
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us and are right.” He then refutes from the Bible the 
Romish doctrine of the mass. In another article of this 
part he shows how cloisters are to be used as schools. This 
advice of Luther was followed by many. He also points 
out that the Pope is not the head of the Christian 
church by divine appointment. “These four articles,” said 
Luther, “will keep them busy damning at the council.” 
Under the third head he spoke of articles of faith upon 
which an agreement might be reached. Luther was con- 
vinced that the Pope and his faithful servants would not 
admit what Luther taught in this confession. He knew 
only too well, if the Pope is to be pope—then he cannot 
accept justification by faith alone, and if he admits this 
doctrine, then he ceases to be pope. Therefore Luther 
prayed: “O dearest Lord Jesus Christ, do Thou Thyself 
hold a council, and redeem Thy people by Thy glorious 
coming. It is in vain to deal with the Pope and his min- 
ions; they do not want Thee. Help Thou therefore us 
poor and miserable people who sigh and pray to Thee and 
desire Thee with all our heart according to that grace 
which Thou hast given us through Thy Holy Spirit, who 
with Thee and the Father liveth and reigneth, magnified 
eternally. Amen.” 

When, in February, the members of the league as- 
sembled in Schmalkalden, these articles, which Luther 
considered his “ultimatum” in matters of faith, were ac- 
cepted and signed. But, contrary to the advice of Luther, 
attendance at the council at Mantua was refused, since the 
Protestants had demanded a free council upon ‘German 
soil. The papal legate had assumed a cold, imperious air, 
wherefore he was repaid in kind. During Luther’s stay of 
three weeks in Schmalkalden, his physical condition grew 
truly alarming. Calculus, his old ailment, gave him great 
pain night and day. The court physicians who were pres- 
ent did their best, but to no avail. They treated him 
according to the manner of “those days. Luther com- 
plained later: “They gave me drinks as if I were a great 
ox.” The pains increased and became so excruciating, 
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that Luther thought his last hour had come and, in fact, 
sincerely wished and prayed to be delivered from all earthly 
pain and toil. He implored God for His holy. Word and 
for the poor church. He commended his family to the 
Elector, who also promised to provide for it as if it were 
his own. On account of the lack of conveniences and 
remedies in this place, it was now proposed to take Luther 
home. On the 26th of February, he was lifted into the 
carriage, which was to take him first of all to Gotha. The 
rough ways caused him fearful torture, but this very shak- 
ing had the effect which the physicians had not been able 
to attain. Luther’s condition improyed, and in spite of a 
relapse in Gotha, he soon recovered his health entirely 
and about the end of March he was able to preach again 
at Wittenberg. 
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22. Luther’s Last Years. 

early two decades had passed since Luther had 
N stood before the Emperor and the diet at Worms, 

confessing the truth, relying upon God’s help 
alone, and testifying unto all men of salvation in Christ 
alone. What a change had taken place since then! What 
growth of Protestantism! What triumphs for the gospel! 
—Once more an effort was to be made to unite Luther and 
the Pope. Some seemed to think that possible. Others, 
in order to gain time, and to find an excuse for a vacillat- 
ing policy in the meantime, pretended to think so, Luther 
never believed it, nor ever pretended to believe it. He 
knew that the Pope would not consent to cease to be pope, 
and he knew that Luther would not give the Pope Christ’s 
place—therefore reconciliation was impossible. 

The Emperor needed the help of the Protestant prin- 
ces against the Turks; he therefore dared not oppose them 
harshly, but he could not recognize their religion, that 
would have offended the Pope; he therefore proposed that 
Romanists and Lutherans have a meeting, in order, if pos- 
sible, to settle their difficulties and become reconciled. 
Luther, together with other theologians, issued the follow- 
ing declaration: “As far as we understand this matter, 
the question is what may be surrendered, not of our doc- 
trine and necessary things, but of the external and indif- 
ferent things. For we hope the princes and representatives 
of our party are finally minded to allow or admit no patch- 
work, gloss, change, or sophistry whatever in the doctrine 
and necessary things. And though there be some who are 
influenced by this spectre of Satan, we, for our part, by 
the grace of God, will have nothing to do with this sophis- 
try and rather risk our miserable life. Nor do we ask any- 
one to share the risk with us, if he does not choose to do 
<0.” The Elector appointed Melanchthon to represent him 
at the negotiations for union, which were to take place at 
Hagenau. That theologian left Wittenberg in a depressed 
frame of mind. When he had come to Weimar, he became 
seriously sick, and his condition was soon so alarming, that 
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the Elector requested Luther and Cruziger to hasten to 
his sick-bed. When Luther saw his friend sick and ema- 
ciated, he exclaimed: “God forfend, how has Satan dam- 
aged this instrument!”’ Then, turning to the window, he 
poured out his soul in prayer to God. He spoke as a man 
who trusted God’s promises and who therefore dare urge 
these promises upon God. Later he said of this prayer: 
“There our Lord had to listen to me; for I threw down at 
His door the whole sack of promises of hearing prayer, 
which I could recount from Scripture, that he had to hear 
me, if I was to trust His promises.” He then took Philip 
by the hand and said: “Be of good cheer, Philip, you will 
not die. Though God had cause to kill, He hath no 
pleasure in the death of the sinner, but that he turn from 
his way and live. If God has graciously recalled the 
greatest of sinners, much less will He cast away thee, my 
dear Philip, nor suffer thee to perish in sin and gloom. 
Therefore, do not give room to the spirit of despondency, 
and do not slay thyself, but trust the Lord, who can kill 
and make alive again, wound and heal again.” Melanch- 
thon would have preferred to slumber over into eternal 
peace, but Luther called to him: “Never! You must 
serve our Lord as heretofore!” Then he ordered food for 
the sick friend and commanded him to eat. When Me- 
lanchthon hesitated, he said: “Look here, Philip, now you 
either eat, or I shall excommunicate you!” And Melanch- 
thon did eat, and as he then looked about the room, he 
saw written in large letters upon the wall the words from 
the 118th Psalm: “TI shall not die, but live and declare the 
works of the Lord.” Melanchthon recovered, and Luther 
rejoiced. 

The negotiations with the papists at Hagenau were 
fruitless. Other efforts at union made at Worms in Janu- 
ary, 1541, were also in vain. Whereupon the Elector de- 
clared: “As long as we live, we will, by the help of God, 
as far as our own person is concerned, have no more of 
this ‘reconciling religion’, but will leave it with this, that 
whoever wants to reconcile, let him be reconciled with God 
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and with His Word and accept it and this doctrine, as we 
others have done for our part. Whoever wants to deal with 
patchwork, he may go.” ‘ 

Thus these many and tedious negotiations served only 
to prove again that the fundamental differences between 
Romish and Lutheran doctrine are irreconcilable, since the 
Pope wants no appeal from his decision, and Lutherans will 
allow no final decision but that of God’s own’ word; the 
Pope points the sinner to works, the Bible offers forgive- 
ness of sin to faith in Christ alone. 

For the last ten or eleven years Luther had suffered 
repeatedly from calculus and from an open sore on one of 
the legs, but with all that he was active in the work for 
the church. He wished and hoped indeed that his Lord 
would soon call him home to heaven, but he was ever wil- 
ling to serve his fellowmen wherever he could. He preached 
frequently, he visited the sick, he lectured at the univer- 
sity. When, in 1539, the pest raged at Wittenberg, he re- 
mained in town, and, although the Elector advised him to 
spare himself, he nevertheless visited the sick to administer 
the sacrament and offer consolation. “I am bound to the 
office of the Word,” said he, “one hundred pestilences 
shall not drive me from that, but I will be ready with my 
priests to visit the sick. If we die while doing this work 
of charity, that hour will be more blessed to us than a 
thousand years of life.” He admonished all not to give 
way to fright, but to see to it that the sick, if in need, be 
nursed at the expense of the congregation. Luther him- 
self seemed to know no danger, but entered the infected 
houses, went up to the sick-bed and administered to all 
who requested spiritual comfort. When the dread disease 
had carried off Sebald Muenster, the professor of jurispru- 
dence, and also his wife, Luther took the little crphaned 
children into his own house and provided for them. 

The last years of the great man were beset with much 
unrest. It was not so much the opposition of Rome which 
harassed him—Rome he knew to be exposed—but there 
were sad experiences nearer home that often gave him 
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pain and saddened his noble soul. He had to oppose the 
lawyers of Wittenberg, who declared secret betrothals, 
against the wish of parents, valid. Many pretended to 
love the gospel, but abused its liberty as a cloak of mali- 
ciousness. He therefore had read from the pulpit, at a 
time when he himself was disabled, the following admoni- 
tion: “I beg both town and school, for God’s sake, not to 
allow it to be said of them that they have heard God’s 
Word so long: and so richly and yet have not only not 
grown better, but have rather grown worse. For that 
would be terrible to hear, that here, through me and 
through others with me, the gospel has been preached for 
thirty years with great pains and labor, and I should now ~ 
live to see at my end that conditions here were never worse 
than now. Which must offend me greatly, yea, not me so 
much as the Holy Spirit, which would not be good, but a 
sign that this town deserved a special curse, as Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum. Let the town council there- 
fore be diligent to punish vice, and the citizens to check 
greed. I, poor old preacher, also beg my brothers, the 
students, for God’s sake, to conduct themselves modestly 
and honorably and to mind that for which they have been 
sent here and supported here at great expense to their 
own people, that they should learn arts and virtue’ while it 
is time and such fine teachers are at hand, and accept this 
my prayer and admonition as from God Himself. For God 
saith: “Thou shalt honor the hoary head’ (Lev. 19. 32). 
But if they will offend my spirit that I must hear, as Noah 
his world, that God complains it pains him, then they also 
will not escape their deluge. O dear brother student, 
spare me, and let it not come to this that I must cry as did 
St. Policarp: ‘O God, why hast Thou allowed me to live 
to see this?’ I did not deserve that, but here is my own 
and your teacher’s faithful work, which is to bless you for 
this and for yonder life. With this I commend you to 
God; may He help you to resist the devil, the flesh, and the 
world. Amen. If I had been able to preach myself, I 
would perhaps have said more.” 
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The grief and vexation over these untoward circum- 
stances even awakened in Luther the desire to leave Wit- 
tenberg. During July, 1545, he took a journey to Zeitz 
in order to recuperate and to rest. There he wrote to his 
wife that she should sell their property in Wittenberg and 
come with the family to spend their last days at Zulsdorf, 
the small farm which Luther owned. When this intention 
of Luther became known, it called forth general regret. 
The university sent a delegation to him, and the Elector 
sent his court physician and persuaded him to return. The 
town council and citizens now made earnest efforts to cor- 
rect abuses, extravagance, and immorality. On the 16th 
of August Luther again arrived in Wittenberg. 

Luther still continued to write and to preach. He 
was still handling the sword and the trowel. His writings 
were {full of the spirit of the old soldier of Christ. He 
preached 43 times in 1544 and 32 times in 1545, but he . 
had others to write down and publish his sermons. 

At last the Pope convoked the much-discussed church 
council for the 15th of March, 1545, at Trent. At the 
close of March appeared Luther’s last great polemic: 
“Against Popery Established by the Devil.” This force- 
ful book is an answer to a writing of the Pope, in which 
Paul III. reproves the Emperor for granting the Protest- 
ants certain concessions. Luther points out that for the 
last 24 years a free general church council, to be held in 
Germany, had been demanded, and that the Emperor had 
used every means to persuade the Pope to bring this about, 
but all in vain. These three words: “free, Christian, Ger- 
man” are to the Pope and his courts nothing but pure 
death, poison, devil, and hell. The Pope does not want to 
hear them; he would rather have himself torn to pieces 
before he would grant such a council. Luther then con- 
tinues: “These three things I intend to examine: first, 
whether it be true that the Pope is the head of Christen- 
dom, above all councils, emperors, angels, and all, as he 
prides himself. The other, whether it be true that no one 
has power or authority to judge, condemn, or depose him, 
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as he bawls. The third, whether it be true, that he took 
the Roman Empire from the Greeks and bestowed it upon 
us Germans, as he exultingly boasts and claims.” These 
three assertions Luther thoroughly refutes from Scripture 
and history, and then, with a righteous wrath, he turns 
upon the deceiver who had, till now, foisted them upon the 
Germans, and doth so belabor him with denunciations and 
ridicule that those who read it must have either shook with 
laughter and satisfaction, or, if opposed to him, writhed in 
agony. He closed in the words: “But here I must leave 
it. If God be willing I shall do better in the next book. 
But if I die in the meantime, then God grant that another 
may deal a thousand times more severely with the Pope 
than I have done. For this devilish popery is the last mis- 
fortune on earth and the worst that all devils can do with 
all their might. God help us. Amen.” 
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23. Luther’s Blessed End. 


oe Ee steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord,” 


God Himself tells us (Psalm 37, 23), and in 

Luther’s life this became very evident. He is 
blind indeed who reads the life of the great Reformer and 
does not see that God wonderfully led, upheld, and pro- 
tected this His servant. How his foes had raged against 
him! How the mighty in church and state sought his 
ruin! But whenever the storm had spent its force, Luther 
was still there, and the gospel still grew and spread. He 
that was in Luther was greater than he that was in his 
foes. 

This was evident also when the time came that God 
wished to take Luther home. For the last time Luther 
celebrated his birthday with his friends on November 10th, 
1545. His physician, Dr. Ratzeberger, reports the follow- 
ing about this celebration: “At table Luther was in the 
best of spirits, and when after the meal they began to bid 
farewell, he admonished them earnestly to remain loyal to 
the gospel, for he could see plainly that as soon as he 
would have departed the most eminent brethren would fall 
away. “I am not afraid of the papists,” said he, “for they 
are for the most part gross, unlearned asses and epicurians, 
but our brethren will injure the gospel, because they have 
gone out from us, but were not of us. These will damage 
the gospel cause more than the papists. As long as LD live; 
God willing, there will be no trouble, and good peace will 
prevail in Germany. But when I am dead, then pray also, 
for there will be the highest need of prayer then, our 
children will yet be compelled to take to weapons. For 
there will be perilous times in Germany. The Council at 
Trent is full of wrath and intends the worst for us. There- 
fore pray with all diligence; there’ll be need of it after 
my death.” While speaking thus he turned to Paul Eber 
and said to him: “Your name is Paul, therefore I admonish 
you to be steadfast according to the example of Paul, and 
with all fervency to continue in the doctrine which Paul 
has handed down.” 


On November 17th he closed his lectures on the book 
of Genesis, saying: “That is now dear Genesis, God grant 
that others do better after me. I cannot, I am weak. | 
Pray God for me, that He grant me a good and blessed 
end!” It was the last lecture to his students. 

The last work that Luther was engaged in was that of 
a peacemaker. The counts of Mansfeld, the country of 
Luther’s birth, had for some time been engaged in strife. 
Luther had written them several admonitions to make 
peace. At length count Albert declared himself willing to 
submit the whole matter to Luther and abide by his de- 
cision. In October, 1545, Luther visited Mansfeld, but 
could not dispose of the matter finally. At Christmas he 
was again the guest of the count, but Melanchthon, whom 
Luther had taken along, became ill, and they had to return 
to Wittenberg before the affair was settled. 

After remaining at Wittenberg two weeks anly, Lu- 
ther for the third time traveled to Mansfeld to unite his 
dear counts. The Elector feared for his life and would 
have much preferred to have the old and weary man 
spared this annoyance. On January 17th Luther for the 
last time stood upon his pulpit at Wittenberg and warned 
all in the most earnest and fatherly manner to beware of 
such as might call themselves evangelical and yet preach 
false doctrine. On the following Saturday Luther bid his 
family farewell. No one perhaps thought of it at the time 
that he was to be brought back a corpse. The negotiations 
for peace were to take place in Eisleben. In Halle Justus 
Jonas was to join Luther, who had taken his three sons 
and his amanuensis Rudtfeld with him. Owing to the floe- 
ice on the river Saale, they were forced to stop a few days 
at Halle. Luther remained in good spirits and preached 
on January 28th in the church of Our Lady upon Paul’s 
conversion. At that time Luther presented to his friend 
Jonas a fine white venetian glass which is still shown at 
Nuremberg. It bore a Latin inscription which indicates 
that Luther was thinking upon death. Translated into 
English the inscription reads: 
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Luther the glass gives to Jonas the glass a glass 
That each may know himself to be like a fragile glass. 

The Count received Luther at the border of Mansfeld 
with an escort of honor; 113 armed men accompanied him 
to Hisleben. He felt a dizziness come upon him, and his 
associates began to fear for his life, but he soon recovered. 

At Eisleben Luther preached four times, January 
31st and February 2d, 7th and 14th. Immense multitudes - 
gathered to hear him. In his last sermon he bids the con- 
gregation farewell in these words: “After being here for 
some time and preaching to you, I must now return home 
and may never preach to you again, therefore I will now 
herewith bless you and beg you to remain faithful in that 
word which your preachers and pastors teach you by the 
grace of God, and train yourself to prayer that God may 
preserve you from all wiseacres and smart people.” 

The negotiations between the two counts progressed 
rather slowly. At times it seemed that all pains had been 
taken in vain, but finally, on the 14th of February, Luther. 
wrote to his wife: “We hope to get home this week, God 
willing. God has shown great grace here. For the lords 
here, through their counsel, agreed on all but two or three 
points. Thus we cannot but learn that God is a hearer of 
prayers.” Luther’s wife, Kate, worried much about her 
husband. Her letters told of the anxiety of her mind, 
wherefore Luther comforted her and jested about the won- 
derful efficacy of her “powerful” worry: “You, my dear 
Katie, read John and the small Catechism, of which you 
even at one time said: ‘Everything in this book is spoken 
of me.” For you want to worry for your God, just as if he 
were not almighty and could not create ten Doctor Martins 
if the old one would drown in the Saale, or in the mouth of 
a furnace, or in Wolf’s rookery. Leave me in peace with 
your worries. I have a better worrier than you and all the 
angels are.” “We thank you very cordially for a care 
which will not let you sleep,” he writes in another letter. 
“For, since the time that you had such a care for us the fire 


had almost devoured us close to the door of our room, and. 
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yesterday, no doubt because of the power of your great 
care, a stone almost fell upon my head and crushed me like 
in a mouse-trap. He had in mind to give thanks to your 
holy care, if the holy angels had not kept guard. I have 
worry that if you do not cease worrying the earth may 
finally swallow us up and all the elements persecute us. Is 
that the way you learn the Catechism and the faith? You 
pray and let God do the worrying, as is said: Cast all 
your cares upon Him, for He careth for you! (Ps. 55, 23).” 

On Sunday, February 14th, Luther grew weak during 
the sermon and closed, saying: “This and much more 
could be said on this gospel, but I am too weak, we will let 
it rest here.” 

The counts of Mansfeld took good care that every 
comfort was provided for Luther. Evenings Justus Jonas, 
Michael Coelius, the court preacher of the count, John 
Aurifaber, and at times also the counts themselves joined 
Luther at the table, engaged in pleasant conversation. 
Many a word of truth and many a jest passed between 
these men, who entertained a high esteem for one another. 
About eight o’clock Luther was wont to retire to his room, 
step to the window and pray aloud. Sometimes his friends 
below heard him praying. One of these prayers was taken 
down in writing by the amanuensis of Jonas. Perhaps it 
was Luther’s last evening prayer. It reads as follows: 
“Lord God, heavenly Father! I call upon Thee in the 
name of Thy dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, whom, by 
Thy grace, I have confessed and preached, since Thou hast 
in great mercy according to Thy gracious will revealed to 
me the great apostacy, blindness, and darkness of the Pope 
before Thy holy day (which is not far off, but close at hand) 
which is to follow upon the light of Thy gospel and is now 
begun in all the world, that Thou wouldst, according to 
Thy promise, to the glory of Thy name, graciously hear me 
also in this that Thou wouldst preserve graciously the 
church of my dear fatherland unto the end without apos- 
tacy, in the pure truth and steadfastness, in right confes- 
sion of Thy Word, so that the whole world may be con- 
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vinced that Thou hast sent me from it. O dear Lord God, 
Amen. Amen.” After his prayer Luther once more 
stepped down among his friends, bid them good-night and 
retired to the bed which had been carefully warmed for 
him. 

On the 15th of February a gentleman from Hohen- 
stein brought Luther a house-postil, requesting him to 
write a few words upon the fly-leaf. Luther wrote: “Ifa 
man keep my saying he shall never see death. John 8, 51.” 
And under this he wrote: “How incredible does this sound, 
and against public and daily experience! And yet it is 
the truth. If a man meditates with all his heart upon the 
Word of God, believes it, and thus falls asleep or dies, he 
passes and fades away before he notices or becomes aware 
of death, and has certainly departed blessed in the Word 
which he has believed and thought upon.” 

On the 16th of February Luther wrote the following, 
which shows that his thoughts dwelt upon the Word of 
God and that he was still the humble, devout scholar of it 
that he had been since he learned to know the book: 
“Virgil in his Bucolics no one can understand unless he has 
been a shepherd for five years. Virgil in his Georgics no 
one can understand unless he has been a farmer for five 
years. Cicero in his Epistles no one can understand unless 
he has been active in a government for 25 years. Let no 
one imagine that he has sufficiently tasted the Holy Scrip- 
ture unless he has ruled the churches with prophets like 
Elija and Elisha, John the Baptist, Christ, and the Apost- 
les. Attempt not this divine Aeneid, but humble thyself 
deeply before its marks. This is true. 16th February. 
Anno 1546.” 

The last full day of his life and the moments up to 
his falling asleep in Christ are described by Justus Jonas, 
who was with him, and are attested by the others who were 
near him all the time. They report that on the 17th day 
of February Luther was advised by his friends and the 
princes of Anhalt not to leave his room, he therefore re- 
mained in his room in the forenoon, walked up and down, 
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at times he stepped to the window and prayed so earnestly 
that they who were in the room with him heard him. Yet 
he was always cheerful and now and again said a few words 
to those who were with him. For instance, he said to 
Jonas: “Doctor Jonas and Mr. Michael, I have been born 
and baptized here at Hisleben, what if I should remain 
here?” Later in the day he left his room to take dinner 
with his friends in the large dining-room. He spoke much 
at table of beautiful passages of the Scripture and also said: 
“When I have made peace between the counts, the dear 
princes of my home, and, God willing, am through with 
this journey, then I’ll go home and lay me down to sleep in 
my coffin and give this body as food to the worms.” About 
8 o’clock he retired again to his room and, as was his cus- 
tom, went to the window to pray. A short time after that 
he began to complain of a pain in the chest. They then 
rubbed him with warm cloths and gave him some remedy 
which count Albert of Mansfeld: had brought with him. 
He then lay down upon his bed and asked Dr. Jonas and 
Pastor Coelius, who waited upon him, why they did not lie 
down to rest, but they answered him that they considered 
it their duty to remain with him. Then he arose, after 
some time he again entered his bed-chamber, and as he 
crossed the sill he said: “Into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit, Thou hast redeemed me, Thou faithful God.” (Ps. 
31, 6). Then he lay down, bade his friends good-night and 
said: “Dr. Jonas and Mr. Michael, pray for our Lord God, 
that it may be well with Him and His cause and gospel. 
For they at Trent have no good intentions toward Him.” 

Then he fell asleep and seemed to be resting natur- 
ally till the clock showed after midnight, when he awoke 
and told his servant to warm the room. When told that 
the room was well heated, he arose from his bed and said: 
“O Dr. Jonas, I feel so ill, I-am afraid I shall remain here 
at Hisleben.” Again he entered the room, and as he 
stepped over the sill said: “Into Thy hand I commend my 
spirit, Thou hast redeemed me, Thou faithful God.” After 
he had walked to and fro a few times in his room he lay 








down again and seemed to grow worse. They rubbed him 
again with cloths, and, becoming alarmed, they woke their 
host and sent for both physicians of the town and also for 
the counts of Mansfeld. Dr. Jonas, Pastor Coelius, John 
Aurifaber and a servant had been with him from the be- 
ginning, but now came also the physicians and the host 
with his wife, then came count Albert and his wife. 

They asked him whether he felt any improvement 
after the rubbing, and he answered that he did and re- 
quested that he be kept as warm as possible. When Pastor 
Coelius felt that he was wet, since he seemed to perspire 
freely, he said to Luther: “Reverend father, you have 
sweated freely, God will grant grace for improvement,” 
Luther answered: “Yes, it is the cold sweat of death, I 
shall die, I shall pass away.” While they were administer- 
ing some remedy he began to pray: “T thank Thee, God, 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that Thou hast revealed 
to me Thy beloved Son, whom I believed, whom I loved, 
whom I preached, confessed, and praised, whom the Pope 
and ail ungodly revile and blaspheme, take charge of my 
soul which I commend to Thee. O Heavenly Father, I 
know that though I be torn from this body T shall live 
with you forever. God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him. 
shall not perish, but have everlasting life. He that is our 
God is a God of salvation; and unto God the Lord belong 
the issues from death.” Ps. 68, 20. 

He seemed to know that his life was drawing to a 

close and said three times in succession: “Father, into 
Thy hand I commend my spirit.” Then he was quiet. 
Jonas and Coelius shook him, and when Dr. Jonas called 
loud to him: “Reverend father, do you also wish to die 
upon your Lord Jesus Christ and confess the doctrine 
which you taught in His name?” he answered “Yes!” 
“Then he turned to the side and slept for a short while. 
They kept rubbing him, and when at 2:45 A. M. they held 
a light near his face, he breathed’ deeply and thus quietly 
and patiently yielded up his spirit. 
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God had taken his weary, faithful servant home, “where 
the saints of all ages in harmony meet.” He had fought a 
good fight, he had finished his course, he had kept the 
faith; he now received the crown of righteousness which 
the Lord gives to all those who love His appearance. 

One hour later Dr. Jonas wrote down a very exact 
account of Luther’s last hours. A messenger was dis- 
patched to bring the announcement of Luther’s death to 
his family and friends at Wittenberg. Amid many tears 
the precious corpse, clothed in a large white linnen gar- 
ment, was placed in a metallic coffin. Two artists en- 
deavored to portray “Luther in his coffin.” Then the same 
day he was taken to St. Andrew’s church, where Luther 
had but the Sunday before preached his last sermon. Dr. 
Jonas preached the funeral sermon on 1 Thess. 4, 13—18. 
Ten citizens of Eisleben held watch at his coffin during the 
night. 
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24. Luther’s Funeral. 


he news of Luther’s death spread rapidly. At Wit- 

tenberg Melanchthon assembled the faculty and 

students of the university and with many tears an- 
nounced to them the passing away of his dear friend in 
these words: “Oh, departed is the horseman and the 
chariot of Israel, who guided the church in this latter age 
of the world. For human ingenuity did not discover the 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sin and of the faith in the 
Son of God, but God hath revealed it through this man 
who was also awakened by God before our eyes. Let us 
then continue to cherish the memory of this man and the 
doctrine in the form in which he delivered it to us. Let 
us observe discipline of life more than heretofore and no- 
tice the severe visitations and great changes which shall 
follow upon this occurrence. Thee, however, Son of God, 
Thou Immanuel, crucified and risen for us, I pray, be 
pleased to guide, preserve, and protect Thy church is 

The counts of Mansfeld wished that Luther’s body, 
because he had been born and now had died at EHisleben, 
should also be buried there, the Elector of Saxony how- 
ever would not consent to this, but ordered that it be 
brought to Wittenberg to be entombed in the castle-church 
of that place. 

On the morning of February 20th, Pastor Coelius 
therefore preached a funeral sermon on Isaiah 5%, 1. 
About noon, then, while the bells tolled, the congregation 
singing hymns accompanied the coffin to the gates of the 
town. The prince of Anhalt, the counts of Mansfeld and 
many more followed in a funeral train “with tears and 
weeping.” 

What now transpired upon the journey and at Witten- 
berg an eyewitness reports as follows: “When he was now 
taken from Hisleben, the church bells tolled in nearly every 
village which we passed through, and from the villages the 
people gathered, men, women, and children, showing signs 
of a heartfelt sympathy. Thus after five o'clock we ap- 
proached Halle, and when we drew near to the city, there 
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met us, far this side of the paved road, citizens and ladies, 
and as we came to the gate of the city we were received by 
the two pastors of St. Ulrich and St. Moritz and all the 
ministers of the gospel, also by the honorable council of 
Halle, together with a great number of all councillors, also 
the whole school, the teacher with all his boys and with the 
usual funeral ceremonies and hymns; there also met us at 
the outside gate a very great multitude indeed, among 
them many honorable citizens, many matrons, young la- 
dies and children with such loud wailing and weeping, that 
we (Jonas, Coelius and Aurifaber) could hear it back in the 
last wagon. And when we passed up the old market in the 
street by St. Moritz, there was, also upon the bridge and 
in the gate, such a great thronging about the hearse and 
other carriages, that we often had to halt in the street and 
upon the market and arrived very late, nearly seven o’clock, 
in the church of Our Dear Lady at Halle. 

The Church of Our Dear Lady however was every- 
where very crowded with people, and they rather wailed 
than sang with choked voices the psalm “Out of the 
Depths,” and if it had not been so late, a sermon would 
have been preached, and therefore they hurriedly bore the 
body into the sacristy and stationed there a guard of citi- 
zens for the night. 

Upon the following morning at the stroke of six the 
body was again brought to the gate of Halle, the bells 
ringing, which had rung also before in all the churches, 
and accompanied by an honorable and Christian company, 
as on the evening before, the whole honorable council, all 
pastors and schools going along. 

From Halle the body was taken upon Sunday, Febru- 
ary 21st, to Bitterfeld and brought there about noon, 
where upon the border and also in the little town the rep- 
resentatives of our most gracious lord, the Elector of 
Saxony, the commandant of Wittenberg, Erasmus Spiegel, 
the one of Dueben, Ganglof von Heiligen, the one of 
Brehna, Dietrich von Taubenheim, received the two counts 
and us who accompanied the body and brought us to Kem- 
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berg about evening, where, both at Bitterfeld and at Kem- 
berg, the body was honorably received with the usual cere- 
monies and escorted. 

On Monday, February 22d, the noble and honorable 
counts and lords, Count John and Count John Hoyer, 
Counts and Lords of Mansfeld, as they had escorted it from 
Hisleben with about 45 knightly horse, brought the body 
to the Elstergate at Wittenberg. There were standing as- 
sembled, by the previous order of the Elector, the Rector, 
Masters and Doctors of the estimable university together 
with the honorable council and the whole congregation 
and citizens. The ministers of the gospel’and the school 
preceded the body in solemn procession with the Christian 
hymns and ceremonies, escorting it from the Elstergate 
the whole length of the town, up to the castle-church. 

Before the hearse rode the representatives mentioned 
above of the Elector of Saxony and two young counts and 
lords of Mansfeld, about 65 horses. Next after the hearse 
his wedded wife, Mrs. Katherine Luther, together with 
several matrons rode on a small wagon, thereafter his three 
sons, John, Martin, and Paul, and his brother J acob-Luther, 
citizen of Mansfeld, and George and Cyric Kaufmann, his 
sister’s sons, also citizens of Mansfeld, and others of his 
relatives followed. Then followed the Rector Magnificus 
of the estimable university with several young princes, 
counts, and lords, who attended the university of Witten- 
berg as students, then came Gregory Brueck, Philip Me- 
lanchthon, Justus Jonas, Bugenhagen, Cruciger, Hierony- 
mus Schurf, and other older doctors of the Wittenberg 
university, then all doctors, masters, and the honorable 
council with the senators, thereafter the whole great mul- 
titude and immense throng of students and citizens, like- 
wise ladies, matrons, young ladies, many honorable children, 
young and old, all weeping and wailing aloud. In all 
streets and also upon the entire market the press. was 80 
great and such a throng of people, that, considering the 
short time, it was truly amazing, and many confessed that 
such had never been seen in Wittenberg. 


When the body had been brought into the castle- 
church, it was set down near the pulpit. They then first 
of all sang hymns of mourning. Thereafter the venerable 
Dr. Bugenhagen arose and preached a very Christian, com- 
forting sermon before several thousand people. 

Deeply affected at heart and in a voice often inter- 
rupted and choked with tears, Bugenhagen preached the 
sermon on 1 Thess. 4, 13. 14. He said in part: “How 
should we not all mourn with all our heart, since God hath 
sent us this sorrow and taken from us this dear, precious © 
man, the venerable Dr. Martin Luther, through whom He 
bestowed upon us all and all churches of Christ in German 
territory and also upon many in foreign nations unspeak- 
able gifts and grace!” “Our opponents, however, shall not 
rejoice long because of his death; for the person has 
indeed departed in Christ, but the powerful, saving, 
divine doctrine of this precious man lives most mightily!” 
“Our comfort is that God doth now love and cherish him 
and preserves him in His bosom, who loved us and the 
church of Christ very much in his life. God reward our 
dear father for it in yonder life, whither we also all hope 
to come.” Bugenhagen closed his sermon with the wish 
“that God would bring true and fulfill that epitaph and 
prophesy which our dear father Dr. Martinus made him- 
self: Pestis eram vivus, moriens ero mors tua, Papa. (Liv- 
ing I was thy pestilence, dying I shall be thy death, O 
Pope.) 

Thereupon Melanchthon pronounced a Latin funeral 
oration in which he presented a vivid picture of the great 
Reformer’s person and work. 

“Everyone who knew him aright and associated much 
with him, must testify to this that he was a very gracious 
man, when he was among people, very amiable, friendly 
and kind, not at all forward, boisterous, selfwilled, or con- 
tentious, and yet withal there was an earnestness and force 
in his words and manners as we should expect of such a 
man.”—“T often came upon him unawares and found him 
praying for the whole church with many tears; for he daily 
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set aside some time and leisure to repeat a few psalms, in 
the midst of which he would now and again with sighs and 
weeping utter his prayer to God.”—“We often saw also, 
that, when great and weighty matters of troublesome, sud- 
den and dangerous things confronted us, he showed great 
courage and manliness and never permitted a noise to 
frighten him, nor did he become alarmed at. threatenings, 
danger, or fear. For he trusted this certain - foundation, 
as an immovable rock, namely the assistance and help 
of God, and never permitted such faith and confidence 
to be torn from his heart. Moreover he possessed such 
an acute, keen understanding, that he could alone, 
above others, see what was to be advised and done in 
tangled, dark, and difficult affairs and things. Nor was he, 
as some may have surmised, indifferent and ill informed as 
to how matters stood everywhere in the government, or 
that he paid no attention to people, the character and dis- 
position of each, but he knew the particulars of each govern- 
ment and noted with much diligence the individualities 
and disposition of all those people with whom he had any 
dealing.” 

When Melanchthon had finished his oration, a number 
of Masters lifted the metallic coffin and lowered it to the 
tomb prepared close to the pulpit “from which during his 
life he had preached many a powerful, edifying sermon be- 
fore the electors and princes of Saxony and the whole con- 
gregation.” Even to this day a bronze tablet indicates 
Luther’s tomb. 

The whole church bewailed the loss of this precious 
man who, through the grace of God, had served her so 
faithfully. But who will describe the pain of heart which 
she experienced -that was closest to his heart, his beloved 
Katie? Her letter, written a few weeks later to a sister- 
in-law, shows us something of this grief. She writes: 
“That you sincerely sympathize with me and my children, 
I easily believe. For who would not justly be sad and 
troubled because of such a precious man as My dear lord 
was, who rendered such great service not to one city only 
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_ or to one country, but to the whole world. Wherefore I 
am truly so grieved, that I cannot tell all my great sorrow 
to anyone and do not know how I really feel or what to 
think. I cannot eat or drink, neither can I sleep. And if 
I had possessed a princely realm or an empire and I had 
lost it, I would not be so sorrowful as I am since our dear 
Lord has taken from me, and not from me only, but from 
this whole world, this dear and precious man. Oh, if I 
think of it, I can—that God knows—neither speak nor 
write for sadness and weeping.”—Six years after this 
Luther’s faithful wife died also, December 20th, 1552, af- 
ter passing through many more tribulations, and was 
buried where she died, at Torgau, where her weary body 
rests in the church of that city. — 

All who have a true insight into the affairs and a knowl- 
edge of conditions before the time of Luther know of that 
gigantic work and enormous change for the better of all 
classes of society, which this wonderful man accomplished 
under the providence of God. Everywhere well-informed 
men have recognized and placed a just estimate upon 
Luther’s great and blessed work. At Worms a monument 
has been erected to his memory. There the large heroic 
figure of Luther and smaller statues of his co-workers tell 
of the appreciation and gratitude of his people. 

Even here in America his statue has been erected in 
a prominent location of the capitol of these United States. 
And at St. Louis, Mo., before the largest Lutheran semi- 
nary of this country another bronze statue of the great 
Reformer indicates that millions remember him with love 
and reverence. But the most precious and costly monu- 
ment is the faithfulness of those who have learned the 
gospel which he loved and preached and who rejoice there- 
in as in their greatest treasure in life and death, showing 
forth the fruits thereof in true godliness of life. 

We close with a word of God which characterizes Lu- 
ther’s innermost soul and the intensity of its devotion: 


I hate vain thoughts, 
But Thy law do I love. Psalm 119, 113. 
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Wu. Weimar’s Luther Pictures. 


These 24 Luther pictures are the work of the renowned 
historical painter, Wm. Weimar (in Berlin; born 1859 in 
Biebrich a. Rh.) The scenes are faithful reproductions of 
true historical events. The creation of this Luther figure is 
the result of painstaking, careful study of those portraits of 
Luther which have come to us from Reformation days. Every 
friend of Luther and of his grand work will welcome this 
addition to our art treasures of the Reformation. 


1. Martin Luther, the poor scholar, is received into the 
Home of Mrs. Ursula Cotta at Eisenach in the 
Winter of 1499. 


The excellent lady welcomes the pupil, who is 16 years of 
age, and offers him a home in her house. The poor boy, who 
till now has known little but hardships, scarcely realizes 
what is happening to himself. Hoping, doubting, thankful, 
and happy, he is gazing into space. He seems to see a 
brighter future dawning before him. 


+ 


2. The student Martin Luther finds the Bible in the 
Library of the University of Erfurt, 1502. 


He has taken it down from between other heavy folio 
volumes upon one of the shelves. It is the large complete 
Latin Bible, known as the Vulgate. His eyes have scanned 
several pages, the word that is sharper than any two-edged 
sword, “piercing even to the dividing asunder of the soul and 
spirit”, hath touched him to the quick. Ah, these words are 
life and are spirit! His face shows the exultation of his 
spirit and the anticipated joy of knowing more of this pearl, 
for which he counts all else loss. 


3. Martin Luther vowing to become a monk during a 
thunderstorm, July 2d, 1505. 


A crashing clap of thunder, following a blinding streak 
of lightning, has thrown the young master of arts, Luther, 
to the earth; frightened, terrified, and helpless he cries out 
that he will become a monk. 


4, The young monk Luther in the Augustinian Cloister 
at Erfurt, 1506. 


In his narrow cell Luther sits: upon his bed, the Bible, in 
which he has been reading, is lying open beside him. His 
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face shows the deep pain of a wounded conscience, a soul 
that is famished for comfort, a mind that has struggled and 
has found no peace. His superior, the well-meaning Vicar- 
general of his order in Germany, Staupitz (Portrait after the 
painting of him in the St. Peter’s cloister in Salzburg), is 
standing beside him. Unable to show this poor, troubled 
soul the whole truth which he does not know himself, he yet 
offers what consolation he can by speaking to the despairing 
young monk in a fatherly way of God’s grace and of hope. 


5. Luther’s first view of the eternal city while approaching 
Rome, October, 1511. 


Luther and his companion have reached an elevation 
which affords them a distant view of the city of their desires, 
Rome. The older monk has turned to his younger brother- 
monk, Luther, and is pointing out to him the proud towers 
of the distant city. Awe-stricken Luther views the city of 
the holy martyrs with feelings of the most sincere reverence 
and admiring devotion. His hands are clasped in prayer 
upon his bosom, a moment more and he sinks upon his knees 
to hail with outstretched arms the eternal city. 


6. Luther nailing the 95 Theses upon the door of the 
Castle Church at Wittenberg, October 31st, 1517. 


Professor at the university and monk at the same time, 
Luther is standing in the doorway of the castle church at 
Wittenberg.. This portal opening is today the same as then 
and has been carefully copied as it appears in reality. Luther 
has not quite finished the nailing of the paper when he turns 
to speak to friends and citizens, who have approached, and 
in the meantime a student is using his dagger to hammer 
the nails that will complete the work. 


7. Luther before the Papal Legate, Cardinal Cajetan, 
October 14th, 1518. 


The negotiations between the cardinal and the monk of 
Wittenberg have excited both. Their language has gradually 
become more spirited. Cajetan is about to rise from his 
chair, he is pointing to the papal ultimatum and demanding: 
“Retract, or do not let me see you again!” Luther also is be- 
ginning to turn away. He is angered at the proud, stubborn 
injustice of the cardinal, determined that he will be loyal to 
God’s Word and will not retract. With Luther are his two 
friends, the electoral councillors Feilitzsch and Dr. Ruehel. 
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With Cajetan are three monks. A notary at the table is 
writing down the minutes of the negotiations. 


8. Disputation between Luther and Eck in Leipzig, 
July d5th, 1519. 


It is the climax of the debate. Luther is fully aroused 
and speaks truths which the wiley Eck (traditional portrait) 
is going to urge against his opponent in demanding his ex- 
communication at Rome. Duke George of Saxony (Portrait 
by George Penecz, 1500—1550) in a prominent seat before 
Eck is listening to the eloquent words of Luther. Notaries 
taking down the debate, noblemen and theologians and 
prominent citizens fill the large hall. 


9. Burning of the Papal Bull, December 10th, 1520. 


To one side of Luther and somewhat back of him we 
see Melanchthon (portrait by Luke Cranach, the older) and 
other doctors, masters, and citizens. Doubt and misgiving is 
visible upon their faces, Luther is almost too bold for them. 
On the other side a number of students, full of enthusiasm 
and joy at the daring act of their professor, are pressing 
close to the burning fagots. One of them has speared a few 
leaves of the burning papal decretal upon his rapier. Luther 
raises his right hand to throw the bull of the Pope into the 
fire: “Because thou hast grieved the Holy One of the Lord,” 
(he means Christ, Mark 1, 24.) “therefore may eternal fire 
~ consume thee.” In the background appears a partial view of 

Wittenberg, taken from a view of the city painted by Luke 
Cranach the older. . 


10. Reception at the gate of Erfurt during Luther’s 


~ 


journey to Worms, April 6th, 1521. 


On his journey to the Diet at Worms, Luther’s train is 
approaching the city whose university he formerly attended. 
At the gates he is met by a delegation of that university. 
Luther has left the wagon, upon which Amsdorf, Peter Swa- 
ven, and the monk Petzensteiner are still sitting, and man- 
fully advances to greet Crotus Rubianus, the Rector. John 
Lang, Justus Jonas, Eobanus Hessus, theologians and human- 
ists, are waiting to greet their friend, who is becoming more 
famous every day. Enthusiastic students on horseback are 
cheering. In back of them the towering steeples of Erfurt 
are seen above the high walls of the city. 
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11. “Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise, God help me. 
Amen!” Luther before Emperor Charles V. at the Diet 
in Worms, on the evening of the 18th of April, 1521. 


The business of this afternoon’s session has kept the 
German representatives together till a late hour, torches 
have been lit (historical), and their fire together with the 
crowd filled the room with an oppressive atmosphere. The 
Spanish courtiers and German counts and lords are throng- 
ing in the background; the representatives of the imperial 
cities, the bishops, and princes are sitting in the foreground. 
‘The young Emperor, Charles V. (portrait after a bust in the 
museum of Bruegge), is standing under the canopy, close to 
him are sitting the electors, the Elector Frederick the Wise 
{portrait by Albert Duerer and Luke Cranach) is nearest the 
Emperor, on the other side stands the Emperor’s brother, 
Archduke Ferdinand (portrait by Bartel Beham, 1496—1540). 
'To the extreme left George von Frundsberg (portrait after 
the painting in the Berlin art gallery) is standing in full ar- 
mor. Upon a bench in front of the Emperor lie Luther’s 
books. Behind them sits the official of the Bishop of Treves, 
ehancellor Eck (portrait by Bartel Beham, 1496—1540), who 
is conducting the prosecution of Luther. Near Luther is 
standing his legal advisor Hieronymus Schurf. The Refor- 
mer himself is standing in a narrow, open space reserved for 
him over against the raised dais of the Emperor. Charles 
has just arisen, he is displeased at the outcome of the nego- 
tiations and is about to leave the hall. He views the bold 
monk with a contemptuous glance, but—undismayed, rousing 
himself from the exhaustion consequent upon his severe and 
long trial, Luther raises himself erect and, with a firmness 
born of his immovable trust in God, he pronounces those 
words of the hero and man of God: “I cannot do otherwise, 
God help me. Amen.” 


12. Luther praying for guidance, at Worms, on the fore- 
noon of April 25th, 1521. 


In the quiet, secluded garden of the inn of the knights 
of St. John, where Luther was lodged during his stay in 
‘Worms, he is praying God for help and light. It is just one 
week since he spoke those heroic words: “I cannot do other- 
wise.” The Diet has granted him time to reconsider his po- 
sition. He has withdrawn to be alone with his God. His 
soul is in agony to come to that decision which alone is right. 
How his mind has been agitated with conflicting emotions! 
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His body is searcely able to bear this inner struggle much 
longer. He has gone to an old stone bench, but before he 
has seated himself he is overwhelmed with the inner conflict 
and he leans against an apple-tree that is in full bloom close 
beside the bench. There,—his hands folded, his eyes raised 
to heaven, his face telling of the battle that rages within— 
Luther is praying God for guidance. 


13. Luther preaches beneath a Linden-tree in the village 
Moehra, on the morning of May 4th, 1521. 


Upon his homeward journey from Worms Luther has ar- 
rived at the village of his ancestors. He has spent the night 
with his relatives and is now, before leaving, preaching a 
sermon to the simple village-folks. Beneath the gnarled 
linden-tree, that has but just opened its first buds up here in 
this mountain region, the great man speaks as earnestly as 
he spoke lately before the Emperor. The peasants, young 
and old, have gathered about him and are giving careful at- 
tention to his every word. The old man with the long man- 
tle in the center of the picture and the old woman with the 
white head-cloth, both with folded hands, have the features 
of Luther’s parents after the portraits by Luke Cranach the 
older, which hang in the Luther room on the Wartburg. 


14. Luther’s arrival at the Wartburg at night, 
May 4th, 1521. 


The two knights entrusted by the Elector Frederick the 
Wise with the securing and safe-keeping of Luther have just 
arrived with their renowned ward upon the rock’s high sum- 
mit. Before them in the pale light of the moon lies the an- 
cient venerable castle. The steep cliff at the side of the castle 
is wooded now, but was bare at Luther’s time. The castle’s 
commandant, Hans von Berlepsch, and his friend, knight 
Burkhard Hund von Altenstein, have turned their horses to 
allow Luther to pass them. A servant is leading Luther’s 
tired horse over the draw-bridge into the open gate. The 
Wartburg is represented as it looked at Luther’s time. A 
fire has long since destroyed the top of the tower over the 
entrance, and the upper stories of the knight’s house to the 
right of the gate have been removed. 


15. Knight George in the Courtyard of the Wartburg; 
July, 1521. 


Disguised in the armor of a knight Luther had to spend 
some time quietly and unknown upon the Wartburg. This 
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sudden change from an active to a restricted, sedentary life 
caused a serious illness. In pain and exhausted he is sitting 
in the shade of a spreading linden-tree at the stone-table in 
the courtyard of the ancient castle of the landgraves of 
Thuringia and is entertained by the silver white doves that 
fly about him. 


16. “Like smoke the Antichrist shall vanish.” Knight 
George in his room at the Wartburg, October, 1521. 


Luther has arisen from his work upon the exposition of 
the Psalms and is standing, accoutered as a knight, near a 
window of his room. His monk’s cowl he has thrown over a 
chair. His illmess has been conquered. He is about to go 
out for exercise in the open air, but something outside the 
window has attracted the attention of the great, stalwart 
man. It is the smoke of a charcoal-burner’s fire, which is 
rising from a distant place in the forest. He sees how the 
smoke rises in thick clouds, threatening to darken the beau- 
tiful sunshine, but lo, as soon as it has risen above the trees 
the wind scatters it and it is seen no more. That quiets his 
soul. He interprets the picture. The clouds of smoke are 
the falsehoods and deceptions which boldly threaten to ob- 
secure the sunlight of truth, for a while the case looks des- 
perate, but after a few moments they are dispersed, and the 
truth shines as bright as ever. Thus all enemies of the truth 
intend and threaten the worst, but in the end they vanish as 
the smoke in the wind. This figure occurs in many of Lu- 
ther’s writings composed on the Wartburg. 


1%. Knight George returning to Wittenberg stops at the 
Inn “The Bear,” on the evening of March 3d, 1522. 


On the ist of March Luther mounted a horse to ride back 
to Wittenberg. On the evening of the third day he put up 
for the night at an inn called “The Bear,” just outside Jena. 
He sat down at a table of the public room and took out his 
Hebrew Psalter. A short time later two Swiss students, who 
were on their way from Switzerland to study at Wittenberg, 
came in, dusty and tired, and sat down in a dark corner, but 
Luther invited them to sit with him. A lively conversation 
ensued. The students saw the Hebrew book of the knight 
and were inquisitive to know the man of war who could read 
Hebrew, but Luther did not reveal his identity. Only after 
they had arrived in Wittenberg did they discover that the 
knight of the inn was none other than Luther. One of these 
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Swiss students wrote a “chronicle” in which he describes 
this occurrence with such minuteness that a picture of the 
memorable scene could be faithfully executed. 


18. Luther’s Marriage with Catharine von Bora, on the 
evening of June 13th, 1525. 


A small company, invited by Luther, is assembled in his 
plain, unadorned room in the cloister. Luther is kneeling 
with Catherine von Bora (portrait by Luke Cranach) before 
the venerable Pastor Bugenhagen (portrait by Luke Cranach) 
who is joining their hands together and blessing them. 
Reverently the witnesses of the ceremony are standing near: 
The Professor of Jurisprudence John Apel, the Professor of 
Theology Justus Jonas (portrait by Luke Cranach) and the 
celebrated artist and councillor of Wittenberg Luke Cranach 
(portrait by himself) and his wife. 


19. “Rejoicing in Hope.” Family scene in Luther’s 
Home, 1536. 


In his sitting room (represented as it now appears) 
Luther is enjoying undisturbed home-life. At a corner of 
the large table sits his wife, “Mrs. Professor Katie’ (por- 
trait by Luke Cranach); she has turned from her sewing for 
a moment to speak to her husband, who is standing beside 
her chair and behind the table. He is happy to see his chil- 
dren so well and so innocently entertained. A dish of lusci- 
ous fruit is upon the table. The children are eying it with 
hopeful longing, sure that each will soon enjoy his portion 
of it. Hans, 10 years of age, kneeling upon a chair, is 
bending over ‘the table and pointing out to his sister of 7 
years, Magdalene (portrait by Luke Cranach), the peach 
which he wants. Martin, 5 years of age, has placed both his 
hands upon the opposite side of the table, eager to take his 
own, and little Paul has climbed upon a chair and is making 
his choice; while little Margaret, who is but 2 years of age, 
has risen from her play and, taking mamma’s hand, is smiling 
up at the fruit. Luther’s spirit fills with joy as he beholds 
this beautiful picture of childlike happiness—truly: “Rejoi- 
cing in hope”, Rom. 12, 12. “Oh, that we could thus joyfully 
look forward to the coming of our Lord,” he said to his wife. 


20. Luther and Melanchthon arguing with Zwingli and 


Oekolampadius at Marburg, October 3d, 1529. 


It is the third day of this colloquium. Luther has arisen 
from his chair; confident of the correctness of his position, 
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he has removed the velvet cover of the table and points out 
to his opponent the words of the Master, which dare not be 
trifled with and which he had written with chalk upon the 
table: “This is my body.” It is an unanswerable argument. 
In Zwingli’s face (portrait by Hans Asper, 1499—1571) we 
notice sincere sorrow because of this difference in views. 
The young Landgrave Philip of Hesse (after a painting of 
him upon the Wartburg) looks at Luther. He seems disap- 
pointed at the impossibility of uniting these two men. In 
back of Luther sits Duke Ulrich of Wurtemberg (after a 
wood cut of 1520); in back of Zwingli the Hessian chancellor 
Feige. Melanchthon sits at Luther’s side, Oekolampadius be- 
side Zwingli. Theologians, scholars of note, noblemen, and 
foreign representatives are gathered in the hail. 


21. Luther working upon his translation of the 
Bible, 1532. 


In his “poor little room”, as Luther was wont to eall his 
study, he is sitting at an open window, surrounded by his 
books. His right hand, holding the goose-quill, is resting 
upon the page, ready to continue. Luther’s innermost being 
is at this moment concentrated upon his greatest literary 
work, his eyes are raised to heaven, from whence he expects 
the consecration and the ability for this holy endeavor. His 
is an expectant and trusting soul. 


22. “We all believe in one true God.” Luther and his 
Congregation in the Town-church at Wittenberg, 1541. 


Luther has entered the pulpit and folded his hand in 
prayer to ask the Holy Spirit’s assistance for the sermon 
which he is about to deliver, while the congregation is sing- 
ing the last stanzas of the “Creed”: “We all believe in one 
true God.” The eyes of the people have now been lifted 
from the hymnal to look up to the beloved and esteemed man 
of God before them. He has lifted his venerable head. white 
now with age and manifold labors, and beholds the people 
sitting in the sweet sunlight that penetrates through the 
windows of the church. 


23. Luther visits the plague-stricken Professor Muenster, 
October, 1539. 
Again the pest has entered Wittenberg, and Luther is 


again found faithful in visiting the sick. With selfsacrificing 
devotion he goes. from house to house among the unfortu- 
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nate and proves to be a veritable good Samaritan. He has 
just entered the home of his colleague, Prof. Sebald Muen- 
ster, who is on the point of death. The professor is sitting 
in a chair near the bed, upon which his wife has just passed 
away. while attended by a physician. Luther is bending over 
his friend, his hand is resting upon the hands of his friend, 
folded in prayer; Luther with his other hand is drawing 
Muenster’s son to himself, while the little girl, looking with 
dismay at the changed countenance of her father, is clinging 
to Luther who is comforting the dying man and promising 
to take care of the children. Both parents and three others in 
this house died of the pest; Luther took the children into his 
own house. é 


24. Martin Luther preparing for death on the evening of 
February 17th, 1546. 


Right in the midst of a severe winter the aged Reformer 
has followed a call to be the peacemaker in a strife of long 
standing between the counts of Mansfeld. At last he has 
brought about a reconciliation. Luther has left the lower 
fioor and has gone up to his room to retire. He kneels down, 
as is his custom, at the open window,—it is the last time— 
to pray aloud. His soul has been tried by manifold trials, 
battles, and temptations, it has been purged as by fire, but it 
has been strengthened also by the continued exercise of 
faith. He lifts his heart, his hands and his eyes up unto Him 
from whom his help cometh. He pours out his soul to his 
God. “Thou art my God!” In the dark of an adjoining room 
his friends quietly await the close of his devotion. A few 
hours later Luther’s soul had entered the fold of the church 
triumphant in heaven. 
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